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THE GEORGIA. DELEGATION IN 
CONGRESS. 


Rosert Toomss, a Senator from Georgia, has 
already been chronicled in //arper’s Week!y as one 
of the Representative Mg@n ofthe Republic. Born 
in Wilkes County, where he now resides, on the 2d 
of July, 1810, he received, as he grew up, the best 
educational advances that the State afforded; then 
went to Union College, at Schenectady, New York, 
where he graduated; and tefore he had attained’ 
the legal age was admitted to practice at the bar 
by special statute of the Georgia Legislature. In 
1837 he was elected to the Georgia House of Rep- 
resentatives, in which he sat (with the exception 
of the session of 1841) until elected to Congress in 
1845. Originally a Demoerat, be had turned from 
General Jackson after the “ Force Bil,” which was 
launched against the South Car@lina nullifiers, and 
had joined the State Rights party of Georgia, led 
by Governor Troup, and known by his name. But 
while he admired the abstract theories of Calhoun, 
the young Georgian advocated that material prog- 
ress, and that system of education, which has had 
sucli a wonderful effect. Taking his seat in the 
House of Representatives at Washington in 1845, 
Mr. Toombs was classed among the State Rights 
Whigs, but has never acknowledged fealty to either 
caucus or party discipline. In 1850 he joined How- 
ell Cobb and other Democrats in the formation of 
the Constitutional Union Party, and the next year 
led off in dissolving the Whig phalanx. In 1852 
he was elected to the United States Senate, where 
he has of late acted with the Democrats, vet ever 
opposed extravagance, consolidation, and humbug, 


- and never hesitated to do what he thought right, 


regardless of public opinion. 

ALFRED Iverson, the other United States Sena- 
tor from Georgia, was born in Burke County in 
that State, on the 3d of December, 1798; and after 
having graduated at Princeton College in 1820, 
commenced the practice of law at Columbus. Tak- 
ing a deep interest in political matters, he was 
elected for three successive terms to the State 
House of Representatives and then to the State 
Senate. On the reorganization of the Superior 
Court he was elected Judge for a term of three 
‘years, and then re-elected for a term of four years. 
In 1845 he was an elector at large on the ticket 
which gave the vote of the State to James K. Polk, 
having as a colleague Governor M‘Donald (recent- 
ly deceased), and as a district elector on the tick- 
et Herschel V. Johnson, who recently run on the 
Presidential ticket with Judge Douglas. In 1847 
he was elected, as a Democrat, a member of.the 
Thirtieth Congress, in which Abraham Lincoln 
was likewise a Representative. In 1854 he was 
elected to the United States Senate, where he took 
his seat in March, 1855, and where his term will 
expire in March next. [le has been a valuable 
member of- the Committee on Claims, and also of 
the Committee en Military Affairs; nor has he ever 
hesitated in the frank expression of his opinion, 
especially in the prolonged discussion on the naval 
retiring board, the action of which he afterward 
denounced in debate/as ‘* one of the most outrage- 
ous and disgraceful Proceedings ever put on the 
records of the country.” Although now a decided 
secessionist, he has not heretofore hesitated to ex- 
press himself (in urging the increase of the army), 
as an advocate of the employment of force by the 
General Government to secare the execution of the 
Federal laws. 

Peter E, Love, Representative from the First 
District, was born near Dublin in Georgia, on the 
7th of July, 1818, and was left an orphan at an 
early age. Educated under the guardianship of 
his brother-fi-law, Gencral Eli Warren, he entered 
Franklin College in 1834, where he remained until 
1837, when he left to commence the study of medi- 
cine. The next year he attended the lectures at 
Philidelphia; but not fancying the medical profes- 
sion, he returned to Georgia, where he so diligent- 
ly prepared himself for the bar that he was ad- 
mitted to practice in 18°29. In 1810 he took an 
active part in the Presidential election, aiding in 
giving the electoral vote of Georgia to General 
Harrison, and*in 1843 he was elected Solicitor-Gen- 
eral of the Southern Judicial Circuit, in which capa- 
city he won high honors. In 1844 he again did 
yeoman’s service in the Whig ranks in favor of 
Ilenry Clay, but afterward joined in the Constitu- 
tional Union movement, and in 1853 was appointed 
Judge of the Southern Judicial Circuit by Gov- 
ernor Cobb, a position whieh he continued to hold 
by repeate | elections. In 1859 he was elected to 
the House of Representatives, and while a zealous 
advocate of the rights of his State, he has carefully 
locke! after the interests of the city of Savannah, 
in his own district, securing the mail-service with 
ilavana, and otherwise aiding the progress of that 
flourishing sea-port. 

Martin J. CRawForn, of Columbus, is the effi- 
cient representative from the Second Congression- 
al District, and the readers of Harper's Weekly will 
remember the previously published sketch of his 
life. Descended from the Crawfords so honorably 
identified with the history of Georgia, he was 
born in Jasper County, on the 17th of March 
1820 ; completed his education at the Mercer Uni- 


@V¥ersity ; was admitted to the bar, served as a mem- 


ber of the Georgia Legislature from 1845 to 1847, 
and in 1853 was elected Judge of the Superior 
Court for the Chattahoochee Circuit. In 1855 he 
was elected a member of the House in the Thirty- 
fourth Congress, and has since been a leading spirit 
among those who are opposed to extravagant ex- 
penditure as necessarily leading to a consolidation 
of the Federal Government. On the questions 
which have brought about the present crisis he 
has ever taken a decided stand. 

Tuomas HARDEMAN, JoN., the representative 


~.from the Third or Macon. District, was born in 


Bibs -~County, Georgia, on the 12th of January, 
1825, and after having graduated at Emery Col- 


in 1845, engaged in mercantile pursuits, with. 


great success. He was elected to the Georgia 
House of Representatives in 1853, ane again in 
1857, and was a State Senater in the intermediate 


j 


term of 1855. In the Presidential contest of 1856 
Fillmore carried the Macon District by 65 votes, 
and Mr. Hardeman was elected by 153 majority, 
after a close contest. Although he has made no 
public declaration of his views on the great ques- 
tion of the day, he is not in any wise behind his 
colleagues in the expression of his devotion to 
State Rights. 

Lucius J. GARTRELL, the Representative from 
the Fourth Congressional District, was born in 
Wilkes County, Georgia, on the 7th of January, 
1821. After completing his education at Macon 
College, Virginia, and Franklin College, at Athens, 
Georgia, he studied law, was admitted to the bar, 
and in 1843 was elected Solicitor-General of the 
Northern Judicial Circuit. In 1847 he resigned this 
position, having been elected to the State Legisla- 
ture, but was re-elected in 1849, so efficiently had he 
before discharged his duties. In 1856 he was one 
of the Presidential electors who*gave the vote of 
the State to James Buchanah; in 1857 he was 
elected a Representative in the Thirty-Fifth Con- 
gress; and in 1859 he was re-elected to the present 
Congress. An experienced and able debater, he 
has spoken on most of the prominent questions be- 
fore the House since he has been a member, espe- 
cially on the contested election cases. On the 
question of Southern Rights he has taken a de- 
cided stand, and in January, 1860, he gave notice 
in a speech that—to use his own words—‘‘ the is- 
sues are fully made up, and the trial between right 
and wrong, justice and injustice, lawléssness and 
the Constitution, union and disunion, will soon be 
had [at the Presidential election], and I pray God 
that the result at the ballot-box may not be such 
as to force upon my people the dire necessity of ap- 
pealing to the cartridge-box.” 

Joun W. H. Unperwoop, the Representative 
from the Fifth District, was born in Elbert County, 
Georgia, November 20, 1816. Receiving a thorough 
education, he studied law, and was admitted to the 
bar in 1834, when he soon took a high rank in his 
profession, and in 1843 was elected by the General 
Assembly Judge of the Western Circuit, a position 
which he resigned in 1847. In 1850 he was elect- 
ed a member of the Constitutional Convention, and 
espoused the cause of Southern Rights, siding with 
the late Governor M‘Donald against the Union 
candidate, Howell Cobb, in their famous guberna- 
torial struggle. Presidents Pierce and Buchanan 
each tendered him a judicial appointment; but he 
declined. In 1857 he was elected a mémber of the 
lower branch of the Georgia Legislature, and was 
chosen Speaker. In 1859 he was elected to Con- 
gress by a very large majority, and was prominent 
in his endeavors to consolidate the entire Southern 
vote with that of the Northern Democrats in the 
election of Speaker, which was known to be indi- 
cative of the Presidential choice. But he ever 
avowed his belief that the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States is a compact, and that each State, as a 
party to the compact, is—in case of its infraction 
—to judge of the mode of redress, 

JAMES JACKSON, who represents the Sixth, or 
Athens District, was born in Jefierson County, in 
1819, and is of that Jackson family so long and so 
honorably identified with the history of Georgia. 
After having completed his studies at Franklin 
College, where he graduated in 1857, he read law, 
and was admitted to the bar in 1840. In 1842 he 
entered political life, and was elected Secretary to 
the State Senate; in 1845, and again in 1847, he 
was elected a member of the State House of Rep- 
resentatives ; in 1849 he was elected by the Legis- 
lature Judge of the Western Circuit; and in 1853, 
and again in 1857, the people re-elected him to the 
saine position. Nominated for Congress, he re- 
signed his judgeship, and was elected, taking his 
seat in December, 1857. 

Josuva Hitx, who represents the Seventh Dis- 
trict, was born in Abbeville District, South Caro- 
lina, but removed to Georgia early in life. Al- 
though not favored with a collegiate education he 
was a diligent student, and in due time was admit- 
ted to the bar. Here he acquired a high reputa- 
tion, and was honored with several local trusts ; un- 
til, in 1857, he was elected by the American party to 
Congress, and re-elected in 1859, when the contest 
was s0 close that he only had 139 majority, Fillmore 
having received at the previous Presidential elec- 
tion 84 majority. He is devotedly attached to na- 
tional American principles, and has always refused 
to join in the discussion of slavery on the floor of the 
House, regarding it as a strictly local question, on 
+ aya or demerits of which Congress has no 
right to talk or to legislate. But he has avowed 
himself a Southern Rights man. ‘‘ I am prepared,” 
said he, three years since, ‘‘to assert my rights, 
and shall be ready when the time comes, if it ever 
should—which God in his mercy avert !—to assert 
them to the utmost extreme. I shall stand pre- 
pared to take my destiny with those who are indis- 
solubly linked with me. These are no idle enun- 
ciations. I deal not in them. They are the earn- 
est convictions of my heart, and I will deceive no 
man. I say to the North, before you shall suc- 
ceed to power, if you do obtain the possession of 
the Governnient, by all the glories of your boasted 
Bunker Hill; by the memories of vour Pilgrim 
Fathers, whom I have never traduced, and never 
will; by the common blood that was poured out at 
Concord and Lexington and Saratoga, and on the 
battle-fields of the South, I implore you to give up 
and abandon this idea, which is suicidal to the 
Confederacy, of restricting the institution of slav- 
ery to its present limits. What would you say in 
the event ‘our country shallexpand? But if you 
have determined to go on, if you have sworn in 
your hearts never to relent, you may, and perhaps 
will, have the power; but whenever you seek to 
use it, the unhappy day will have arrived when 
this nation, and civilized man throughout the 
world, wil) have cause to lament the dire calamity 
involved in your success.” 

J. Joxes, the Representative from the 
Eighth District, is the only son of Hon. Seaborn 
H, Jones, of Burke County, where he was born on 
the 13th November, 1824. After having gradu- 
ated with honor at Emory College, be studied law, 


and was admitted to practice in 1848. After the 
retirement of Alexander H. Stephens he was elect- 
ed as his successor, and enjoys the gener 
of his colleagues from all sections. 
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THE ABANDONMENT OF FORT 
MOULTRIE. 


HE country is thrown into a state of great 

excitement by the intelligence that, on 
Christmas night, the gallant Major ANDERSON, 
commanding the United States force at Fort 
Mou ttrir, abandoned that fort, and removed 
all his command to Fort Sumter. The guns 
at Fort Movurtritr have been spiked, and the 
gun-carriages burned. Fort Sumrer is a work 
of great strength, and, with the force now in 
it, commanded as it is, can be held securely 
against any army that South Carolina can bring 
against it. Fort Movrtrig, on the other hand, 
was a very weak position, and could not have 
been defended against a yjgorous attack. The 
movement reflects the greatest credit on the 
judgment of Major ANDERSON, who, it scems, 
acted exclusively on his own fesponsibility in 
the matter, and without consultation with the 
Government or with General Scorr. 

Such of our readers as may wish to under- 
stand the movement are referred to the last 
Number of Harper’s Weekly, in which we pub- 
lished a Plan of the CuarLeston Harsor, 
showing the various Forts anp A PROFILE 
VIEW OF THE SAME; to No, 203, in which we 
gave a splendid picture of Fort Movuttrigz; 
and to No. 205, in which, with other CHARLEs- 
ton Pictures, we gave Fort SumTeER. 

These Pictures, studied in connection with 
the news of the day, will enable readers to form 
an accurate idea of the important events which 
are now occurring at Charleston. 


THE FALL OF PEKIN. 


Ir the public mind in this country were not 
so wholly engrossed with our own political trou- 
bles, the news brought by the /’ersia—that the 
allied French and English have taken Pekin— 
would have been the chief topic of conversation 
ever since. We doubt whcther any event of 
equal importance to the world at large has taken 
place since the Battle of Waterloo or the estab- 
lishment of American Independence. 

To realize its moment, people must bear in 
mind that nearly one half the population of 
the world are subjects of the Emperor of China; 
that these millions are generally educated, in- 
dustrious, refined, and enlightened; and that 
if they could be pried out of the groove in which 
they have been traveling for ever 60 many cen- 
turies, and fairly introduced into the family of 
nations, the effect on the general movement of 
eivilization and commerce would be something 
like what would follow the establishment of in- 
tereourse between this and another of the plan- 
ets in our system. 

It is popularly supposed that we have inter- 
course with China. * We have a treaty which 
wllows us to trade gt five ports. But all sailors 
agree that one sees a great deal more of China 
at any good Chinese museum than at Hong 
Kong, Amoy, Foo-Chow, Ning-po, or Shanghai. 
At most, if not all these places, the anchorage 
for ships is many miles from the town; and if 
it were not, the prejudices of the Chinese and 
municipal laws do not permit foreigners to trav- 
el through their stréets. Until the recent cap- 
ture of Canton it Was as much as a man’s life 
was worth to walk through the Chinese city. 
Mr. Fortune, who traveled through the tea dis- 
tricts, and Father Huc, who traversed the king- 
dom from Thibet, both bear witness to the im- 
minent peril of life which awaits explorers of 
the Flowery Land. It has always been the 
fixed policy of the Chj empire to restrict 
their intercourse with foreigners to within the 
narrowest possible limits—to sell teas and silk, 
but to buy as few goods as possible—and to take 
no ideas at all from abroad. That policy has 
been in harmony with the prejudices of tlie Chi- 
nese people; and hence, though Chinese tea 
and Chinese silk have been in use in this coun- 
try for a century or so, we are no nearer under- 
standing the Chinese, and they are no nearer 
understanding us, than we were when the En- 
cyclopedists painted China as the model empire. 

The capture of Pekin must change all this. 
It is not likely that the Allies will conclude a 
peace. without securing matcrial guarantees for 
the concessions they will exact from China. It 
is probable that they will demand the posses- 
sion of some strong places in the interior, in 
order to protect foreigners traveling or trading. 
They will, of course, obtain the right of estab- 


- lishing embassies at Pekin, with such military 


force as may be necessary to guard them. New 
commercial treaties will doubtless be concluded, 
and an indemnity claimed which, for a few 
years, will reverse the silver tide that has so 
long set Asia-ward. 

Of the ultimate result we can not yet speak. 
The empire of China is understood to be in the 


last stage of dissolution, and the fairest proy- 
inces to be in the hands of rebels and a prey to 
anarchy. ‘The Allies may find that the capture 
of Pekin has devolved upon them the duty of 
reconstructing the government of tha empire. 
Whether the task could be accomplished, and, 
if so, by what expedients and on what princi- 
ples, none can yet undertake to decide. It is 
not likely, however, that the capture of Pekin, 
and the predominance of European power in 
China, are likely to render the ultimate settle- 
ment less advantageous than it would otherwise 
have been to the cause of commerce and eiy- 
ilization. 


THE LOUNGER. 


THE INVERTED YEAR. 

Tue year is utterly inverted—turned completely 
upside down. June is changed into December, 
and through double windows the sitter by the fire 
looks out upon brown and leafless trees. But the 
poet reminds us, as the imagination begins to sym- 
pathize with the desolation, 

“In a drear-nighted December, 

Too happy, happy tree, 

Thy branches ne’er remember 
Their green filicity; 

The north can not undo them, 

With a sleety whistle through them, 

Nor frozen thawings glue them 
From budding at their prime.” 


The trees preach patience through the long, long 
months in which they stand so rugged and bare. 
Just now the vear draws to its shortest days. The 
bitter cold-closes the streams and stiffens the ponds. 
There is an unnatural brightness and silence in the 
woods, as in a chamber where some one died yes- 
terday. How still the nights are! The multitu- 
dinous murmur of the summer nights—was it real ? 
Were there sultry moonlights? Were there gur- 
gling brooks, and rustling trees, and the voices of 
katydids, and crickets, and owls, and tree-toads, 
and the hum of insects, and lowing of cattle, and 
sounds of music upon calm waters, and the song 
of midnight loiterers in boats? Where are they 
now ? 

Yet as the days dwindle they lead us to the 
festal season of the year, and Lring Santa Claus 
back again. They lead us to New Year's, and the 
kindly words of mutual greeting. In the silence of 
the sparkling midnights, as we listen, although we 
hear no sound of katydid and cricket, we may. per- 
haps hear another music, another softer, far-off 
carol, “* Peace on earth, good-will to men !’’ 

And we need to hear that just now, if we can 
only hear it rightly, and understand that death is 
not peace.. Men ought to forbear and conciliate 
and entreat kindly, provided that they do not yicld 
what they honestly prefer to a present peace. 
There are better things than the enforced pexuce 
of a day or a year; and the permanent peace of a 
great principle is one of them. The builder is a 
fool who plasters over the crack in his wall, in- 
stead of making the wall fast. The plaster may 
hold to-day, and the wall comes down to-morrow. 
You may have peace with a highwayman who puts 
a pistol to your head if you wilfionly give him 
your purse. But your momentary peace is pur- 
chased at the expense of that ef socicty. 

Yet in their warmest differences of belief men 
may differ kindly, and «-th entire mutual self-re- 
spect. It does not follow chat men are dishonest 
because they are not of Your opinion; and if all 
men were only equally tolerant of all opinions, the 
catastrophes of difference would be often avvided. 
A little common sense, a little humanity infused 
into the management of aflairs, and the world 
would be the gainer. There must be radical and 
vital differences of belief—there must be as radical 
and vital differences of interest. But still—pa- 
tience, forbearance, short of surrender. Then, if 
conciliation be clearly and confessedly impossible, 
agreement to differ. If that be impossible, what 
remains ? 

TLAVELING. 

STEPPiInG from the train at Marshall, in the 
State of Michigan, to ask a question at the office, 
a traveler was amused to read a notice above a 
blackboard, ‘‘ No questions answered at the office. 
The latest information to be found here,”’ or words 
to that effect; of course, “‘here” was a | lank 
board, and if a traveler wanted any kind of infor- 
mation he might whistle for it, or consult the 
depths of his interior consciousness, for there were 
‘**no questions answered at the office.” 

Some time since a gentleman at the West wrote 
to the Lounger in reply to some strictures upon 
the manners of railway officers made by another 
correspondent. He said very justly that the tic k- 
et-dealer was the helpless victim of every bore 
and fool who wished to vent endless silly ques- 
tions. Aman will ask him what time it is with 
a clock straight before his nose, and so forth. It 
is, of course, trying; but it is certainly better te 
endure the idle talker than to snub the sincere in- 
quirer. Nor ought any man to erect an excep- 
tion into a rule; but rough, short treatment is, at 
least, frequent treatment upon our railroads. 

Here is a letter from anothe. traveler who has 
had experiences: 

“T have been under a necessity to travel in the charac- 
ter of a feeble and crippled man, and I am going to tell 
you of some of my happenings by rail that you may be tlie 
better prepared to rebuke the all-pervading indifference tc 
the wants of individucls which characterizes our present 
wholesale arrangements for travel. 

“ My wife, worn-out with nursing me, had gone on be- 
fore to Boston. I came by the ‘Old Colony Road." It 
was fair when I started, but raining when the train 
stopped. A high board fence on each side. Perhaps { was 
in a comatose atate: I know that I had been for an hour 
breathing with difficulty the nasty, stinking, sulphury, 
emnoky, dusty, and feculent atmosphere of the car, and 3 
can not answer for my senses under such circumstances. 
I did not know, and was not informed, that we had arrtved 
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near Boston. \Men got up and left the car one after an- 


other as sf when any thing has happened. I kept | 
he 


my seat until ; 
men do and then all rose simultaneously, and picking up 
their parcels, followed then. Then I thought it: wilt: be 
prudent for me to take a look out at any rate; so [told my 
little son to stay with the shawis and beg until I came for 
him. 

“I found we were outside a large shed, which was no 
doubt the Boston station, and as there was too much 
weight for us to carry, I‘let myself’ down from the etep 
of the car and hobbled into it through the rain. Heing 
late, I had some difficulty in gettiag a carriage: before I 
Jhad got one, the train with my bey had gone back—no- 
body to tll me where. lat length caw aman with a parcel 
of bageage-checks im his hand, and succeéded in arresting 
ai». I told him my trouble. ‘Your boy init? Why 
didn't he get out?» I:can’t lielp and he hurried away 

mme. I-went to my driver and begged his asistance. 
‘I don't know any thing about it; I don't belong here.’ 
‘But don’t you know where to go to get some information 
about that train? ‘No, I don’t.’ «Is there no one here 
who can help me, or tell me something about it? ‘1 don’t 
know; I don’t belong here.’ ‘Is there any one who does 
belong here—any agent of the Company to whom I can ap- 
ply? ‘Don't kmow.’ ‘ Haven't you a police in Bortou? 
‘Yes; but there ain't none of ‘em about here.’ * Will you 
kindly give me your arm while I search for somebody ?” 
‘Well, I don"t want to leave my horses very long.’ Ilow- 
ever, he went.with me, and, after searching for some time, 
1 opened a door inte what seemed a lamp closet, where were 
several men lounging. ‘Is there any one here who has 
any authority in the premises, or to whom I can apply for 
information?’ * Yes, Sir,’ answered one; ‘what do you 
want? I stated what had occurred. ‘Why didn’t you 
= better—not leave him in the cars? I was a little 
enfaged at this, and replied with some obvious indigna- 
tion; upon Wiich a man got up from the floor and said he 
would fetch the boy. As I had told my son not to move 
till I came for him, I thought it necessary to go with the 
men: he walked rapidly, and, as my driver had gone 
beck to his horses, I hobbled after him the best I could: 
first, Over a couple of hundred feet of dirty rotten plank in 
the dingy station; then after a long step down through 
mud and rein, between rails on which, each way, were 
locomotives ng and whistling, backing and filling, two 
or three hundred feet tnore, to a car-house where I found a 
man lifting my boy on his shoulders to bring him to me. 


“A Quier Man.” 


FEAR 


\ 

Hildreth’s‘ History of the Unit- 
ed States” the other day, the Leunger found an-cx< 
tract from old Aurora, whic shows-how high 
and hot patky-spirit ran in the old days. They 
were not peffectly Millennial, even the times of 
Washington and Jefferson and Hamilton. It is 
inevitable that we should think otherwise, of course. 
Nothing is more natural than that we should sup- 
pose our own troubles to be the most annoying that 
ever were. But in the height of our bitter debate 
we may assure ourselves that we are the children 
of men who had a hard path to trayel—who saw it, 
and were not afraid. 

Then, under all circumstances, however sunny, 
it is so much better to look every thing squarely 
in the face than to try to forget that there is any 
thing to look at. If there is a frightful spectre in 
the path, the best way is to march straight up to 
it and take hold of it. Many an awful ghost turns 
out to be a sh.r* “won a clothes’ line. The ostrich 
method of aVoiding difficulties is easy for a little 
while, but not wise, not ultimately practicable. 
To drift and/furch along in a fearful uncertainty 
is as stupid‘as it is dangerous. If you believe 
there isea burglar in the house, either go down and 
dispute the spoons with him, or else turn over and 
go to sleep, and concede the spoons. It is infinite 
folly to pretend that you don’t hear him, for then 
you are not only robbed but craven. You may 
wisely decidethat you had rather let him put your 
silver into his pocket than his lead into your body ; 
but then say so, frankly, and declare in the dis- 
tinctest words to the partner of your slumbers, 
“« My dear, I'd much rather lose my silver than my 
life.” 

There is no fear so aljject as the fear of being 
afraid. Why should any man be afraid to be 
afraid? Sailors, it seems, always laugh at us 
landsmen for puffing and swelling so tremendously 
about never fearing any thing. ‘Their whole life 
{s led upon the dizzy edge of danger. They look 
quietly at things that would make most of us blench 
and chatter. But they are not asliamed to say 
that they often feel afraid. They do the thing; 
oh! yes; but that is a very different thing. You 
remember the two soldiers at Waterloo. They 
were both standing boldly in the square upon which 
the fury of the battle was breaking. ‘‘ Faith,” 
says one to the other, “I believe you are afraid.”’ 
Pooh!” was the reply, “if you were half as much 
afraid as I am you would run away.” 

On the other hand, Montaigne says that the 
thing he is most afraid of in the world is fear. But 
to that there is the exquisite reply of Jean Paul in 
**Schmelzie’s Journeyeto Flaetz,’’ should fear 
again that I did not sufficiently fear fear, but con- 
tinued too dastardly.7§ If you do not know that 
story, and wish to enj@y one of the bits of purest 
humor, find it and read 1jin Carlyle’s translation. 

For the rest, as the ol essayists say, and when 
you have been conning em your style has their 
flavor, as when you come out of the spice-shop vou 
smell of cinnamon and cloves—for the rest, nothing 
is more dangerous than denying danger or conceal- 
ing your own cowardice. It by no means follows 
that vou will not do your duty because you are 
afraid todo it. Not at all. You will simply do 
it with a great deal of friction. That will be just 
the difference between you and ahero. But then 
did you suppose every man was tobeahero? If 
you take care to have it understood that; coward 
or hero, you are going to do what you think you 
ought to do, that is the essential point. 
ery body knows what to count upon. Then the 
clouds clear up. Then, if there may be peace, you 
see it. If there must be battle, you sec that. 


THS GALLANT SEVENTH. 


Mr. Biaycuarp JERROLD writes to the London 
Chronicle that MileFrank Bellew bas just returned 


Then -ev-. 


lone women looked at each other as wo- , 


thing to invite Brother Jonathan’s pet regiment to | and his friends to come to-morrow and bawl you 


cross the sea. 

It would certainly be ‘‘ a big thing” for the gen- 
tlemen of the regiment to embark in an English 
vessel of war, and be the guests of the gentlemen 
volinteers of London town, who are understood to 
be somewhat different from the train-bands of which 
John Gilpin, that citizen of credit and renown, was 
eke Captain. It would be g charming business to 
arrive, say in the month of May, when the world 
is in town; when the flower-shows are in full blos- 
som; when breakfasts, collations, matinées both 
musical and dancing, dinners, operas, theatres, 
and balls, are without end. Then the Clubs would 
open their doors. Mr. Jerrold writes from the 
Reform Club, and that fine palace would be opened 
for the gallant Seventh, as it was opened, some 
years since, for a banquet to the gallant Ibrahim 
Pacha. 

The visit would be a feast, a triumph, an ova- 
tion. It would be an acknowledgment, doubtless, 
of the courteous welcome of the Prince of Wales. 
Perhaps—perhaps—is it too much to suspect ?— 
perhaps the Queen might graciously review the 
citizen soldiers in the Park, or invite them to a 
cold cut at Windsor Castle. That red-coated old 
buffer (not to say it irreverently), George Third, 
of happy memory, who always seems like a squire- 
captain of country militia, would have been sure 
to have the Seventh at Windsor—if times and 
things were changed a little. 

But the Seventh Regiment may be very sure 
that if it went, well invited, it would be the inev- 
itable lion of a season (and a London season is 
worth tasting, Messieurs !), as much as Jung Baha- 
door, the Nepaulese embassador, who used to drive 
about the streets actually crustedwith jewels. 

True to itself, the regiment, of course, will not 
go without ample reflection. If the members are 
invited by a body of English gentlemen they will 
discover a new meaning in the word hospitality. 
For when an Englishman sincerely gives you his 
hand, you will probably find his heart in it. 


NAPOLBON'S CROWN. 

OnE of the surest tests of manhood is to devote 
yourself to a course of public policy which seems 
to you right, and essential to the welfare of your 
nation; to seize the power to pursue that policy, 
and persistently to pursue it, knowing that the re- 
sults can only be evolved very slowly, and that, 
during the evolution, you must submit to the bit- 
ter, unrelenting, even bloody opposition of the 
friends of the same cause that you are serving and 
mean to serve. Cheerfylly to bear the furious or 
broken-hearted regrets and misapprehension of 
friends, for years and years—is there not some- 
thing heroic in that ? something that requires the 
truest possible temper of manhood ? 

And is there not something of that heroism in 
Louis Napoleon? After eight years of virtually 
absolute power in France, myst we not honestly 
confess that he has seemed to consult the welfare 
of France as well as his own ambition? If the 
Assembly in ’51 had sent him to Vincennes, is it 
likely that France would be so internally prosper- 
ous and externally honored as she is to-day? And 
if not, is the glory not fairly his? 

Any friend of the Lounger who has chatted with 
him familiarly for two or three years upon current 
topics at home and abrvad, will recall that Louis 
Napoleon has not always been honored in this par- 
ticular department of the Weekt’y. The more lib- 
eral editorial columns at the side of these have ex- 
pressed greater faith from the beginning. But the 
process of confession upon the part of the Lounger 
began some months since, yes, even as far back as 
the Italian war. Only he then insisted that there 
was no especial reason for believing that the Em- 
peror had any thing in view but the safety of his 
own crown and dynasty. And not very long ago 
he said that France seemed to have less freedom at 
home than she claimed for other nations abroad. 

Well, Louis Napoleon has put his enemies and 
doubters in the wrong again. He has sketched 
the plan of a constitutional participation of the 
people in the government. [Ile has laid the foun- 
dation of a constitutional, not a revolutionary op- 
position; and in so doing, he has reproduced the 
essential safeguard of the British and American 
systems. Of course what he has done is but the 
bezinning. But can any body study the history 
of his reign and not see what hisobjectis? When 
he was in London in April, 1848, he was sworn in 
as a special policeman to help protectghe English 
system of government. And op the 2d of Decem- 
ber, 1851, he swore himself in as a special officer 
to establish the English system of a constitutional 
monarchy in France. That course he has been 
faithfully pursuing under the incessant fire of the 
friends of constitutional liberty throughout the 
world. Without explanation, without impatience, 
without confusion, yes, and without sympathy 
from the friends of popular rights, but with plenty 
of suspicion from crowned heads, he has been push- 
ing straight on. His course has been like the bor- 
ing of an Artesian well, until now he begins to 
strike the pure waters of popular liberty. 

It is all coincident with his ambition, you say? 
Yes, but is it also coincident with the liberty, and 
dignity, and prosperity, and progress of France? 
If it be, then is the achievement of such objects a 
mean ambition? Is the man who gives France 
all that, aman whom France will remember with 
curses or with blessings? 


MOB. LAW. 


Tuere have been some symptoms of mobs re- 
cently, and the Maygr of Mobile has wisely warned 
the citizens against giving way to such a summary 
and foolish remedy for any grievance whatsoever 
asamob. You see it works both ways. If Tom 
thinks twice two are five, and Ned thinks they are 
four, it is very easy and convenient for Tom to 
bring his friends and baw] Ned down, and smash 
and break the seats, aud hé@wl, and 
throw bad eggs. It is just as‘easy as it is Ned 


down, and smash things, and throw the eggs. A 
mob expresses nothing but the ungovernable rage 
of a few people. If, indeed, they cam get such an 
impetus as they did seventy years ago in Paris, 
then you have the hideous tyranny of the reign of 
terror; and no conceivable Caligula or Nero is a 
tyrant so absolute and inhuman as a raging crowd 
of desperate men. 

Mob rule merges in anarchy, of which the solu- 
tion is a military despotism. A mob is not an ex- 
ercise of the right of revolution, except that in this 
country every stroke at free speech is a blow at the 
essential substance of the Government. The right 
of revolution is among the most sacred rights of 
communities, but the right of free speech is the 
most sacred right of man in society. The moment 
it passes into action the law properly interferes, 
because the right of action is subject to different 
conditions, But*whatever can not be discussed 
ought not to be endured. The time and the temper 
of discussion are matters of discretion for the 
speaker. If he choose a wrong time and a bad 
way, the results will recoil upon his cause, and 
alienate the public mind. 

If you don’t want to hear what a man has to 
say, you may stay at home. Your neighbor may 
wish to hear, and he has the same right to listen 
that you have not to listen. Who made you the 
judge of what he shall hear? Or suppose that 
you think he ought not to hear. You may reason 
with him as much as you will; but the moment 
you touch him to prevent his hearing you only in- 
vite him to prevent your hearing what you wish 
to, and you reduce society to chaos. 


— 


SKATING AT THE PARK. 


WuHeEtHer it was worth while to build a Park, 
used sometimes to be asked by the skeptical. But 
although the charm of a Park is naturally associ- 
ated with green leaves and summer, let any doubt- 
er go to the Central Park now and be forever an- 
swered. Whether it were desirable to open the 
most convenient and admirably managed play- 
ground for children—whether it were wise to fur- 
nish the loveliest rural scenery for loiterers on foot 
or in the saddle—whether it were a good thing to 
provide gardens of health and beauty and recrea- 
tion for a hard-worked city—these are the questions 
to which, at the present moment, the ringing mu- 
sic of ten thousand skates returns the rich reply. 

There is one emotion which must always fill the 
mind of every honest New Yorker who thinks of 
the Central Park—*‘ Oh, that every institution, or 
but a few institutions, were managed as well as 
that!” The Legislative Committee of inquiry re- 
tired before it. And why not? It is not used for 
party purposes, but for the welfare of the public. 
It is the property of all, most wisely administered 
for the benefit of all. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Wary is the present Lord Mayor of London smaller than 
Tom Thumb ?—Because he is only one Cubit (iS inches, 
whereas ‘Tom Thumb was 25 inches. 

Unzocial old Snarl says that love is a combination of dis- 
eases—an affection of the heart, and an inflammation of 
the brain. 


A person having willfully put an end to his life by 
drowning in a canal, the coroner's jury returned a ver- 
dict of * Felo de se."+ Upon hearing it, a ex- 
claimed, “* Not de sea, for he fell in de canal.” 


A crooked gentleman, on his arrival at Bath, was asked 
by another what place he had traveled from? 

‘*T came straight from London,” replied he. 

‘Did you so?” said the other, ‘Then you have been 
terribly warped by the way 

A young lady who gave herself many airs, having con- 
templated a sojourn to France, a friend expreised a doubt 
whether she would condescend to talk Englich when she 
came back. “Oh,” said one who knew whather powers 
of language were, *“ she'll never forget the vulgar tongue!" 


During the residence of the Prince of Wales at Oxford it 
was not unnatural that the dons should pay him a good 
deal of attention, with a view to future preferment. One 
of them, however, who is remarkable for his independent 
spirit, when his turn came to preach the University ser- 
mon, chose the following for his text: ** There is a lad 
here which hath five barley loaves and two small fishes, 
but what are they among so maby 


During the recent meeting of the Emperors at Warsaw 
a ballet entitled **Robert and or the Two 
Thieves," was being performed at the theatre; but on 
account of the simultaneous presence of the two Emperors 
at the performance, the police, to show them an attention 
as witty as it was delicate, ordered the piece to be called 
on the bills, for that night only, “* Robert and Bertrand,” 
and euppressed the second half of the title, namely, ‘* The 
Two Thieves.” 


A Srranee SALMOn.—On a fishing and shooting expe- 
dition, some very strange stories were told in the even- 
ings. Shots are made, and fishing feats ‘ormed, after 
dinner, occasionally of a kind seldom known at other 
times. On the occasion referred to the romancing had 
been extraofdinary. A canny Scotchman in the corner 
was at length poked up, to know if he ever heard any 
thing as wonderful as the story last related, which re- 
ferred *o the abundance of fieh in an English river. ** No," 
said he, ** unless it was some years ago, when I was fishing 
in the Hiynlands, near Loch Awe. The first thing I saw 
in the ni rnin’, when I looked out o’ ma bedroom window, 
was a salmon—TI'll warrant he was fifty pounds’ weight— 
so tame that he was gaun picken about the yard wi’ the 
hens |" 


Aw Arr Retrort.—The witty Scotch adv 
Erskine, was on one occasion pleading before the of 


Lords. He had oceasion to speak of certain curators, and 
pronounced the word, as in Scotland, with the accent on 
the first syllable—cu-rafore. Oneof the English judges, 
whose name I have forgotten, could not stand this, an 
cried out, “ We are in the habit of eaying curdtor in this 
country, Mr. Erskine, following the a of the Latin 
languege, in which, as you are aware, the penultimate 
." “] thank your lordship very much,” 
We are weak enough in 
neing the word curator we follow 
I glish language. But I searce- 
ly say that I bow with pleasure to the opinion of so leaza- 
ed senééor and so great an oré/or as your jordship” 


NEVER SATISFIED. 
Warts. “ Did you wish any Sir 
Testy Gast gcho has ak can be wished for) 
‘+ Of coarse I 
“ What is it, Sic?” 
Ow Gert. “ My 


C /SSULTATION OF Puystcians.—A ma icted 
to drinking being extremely ill with « iene ee 
tion was held in his bedchamber by three physicians how 
to “cure the fever and abate the thirst.” “Gentlemen.” 
said he, ‘+I will take half the trouble off your hands. You 
cure the fever, and I'll abate thirst myself.” 


When the late King of Denmark was visiti Engiend 
he very frequeutly honored Sir Thomas Robineon with his 
company, though the knight spoke French in a very im- 
perfect manner, and the king had scarcely any know ledge 
of ish. One day, when Sir Thomas was in company 
with late Lord terfield, he boasted much of his in- 
timacy with the king, amd added, **thet he believed the 
monarch had a greater frigndshtp for him than any man 


in England.” _ “Hew liee I" exelaimed Lord Ches 
terfield; “I heard uo than to-day that you never 
met but a great deal of passed between you.” 


A celebrated musical in his _ 
cently visited the Isle of Thametvand, while the 


deck during a heavy squall, was extretsely apneoy 

ceive that the spray had damaged the lace sahether & ~ 
in a young lady ( 

self. She heeded mot;” turning 
who proved to be her = 
waves jist like our 
saying, “Hang it 
‘ou leave the (ul a 


Toast or a Scoron K——., diming at Pro 


vost § ‘a, and being the only peer present, ome of thi 
company gave a toast, ‘‘ The Dokeof Buccleuch.” th, 
h. 


peerage went round til! it came te Lord K——, who said 
would give them a peer, which, although not toasted, wa 
pe than the whole. His lordship gave “ The Pie 
th.” 


Trisn Sxiit.—Droll, thongh not very logical or con 
clusive, was the reply of the tipsy Irishman, who, as h 
supported himeelf by the iron rsilings of Merrion Square 
was advised by a paseenger to take himeelf home. ‘Ah 
now, be aisy; I live in the square. Isn't it going rounm 
end round, and when I see my own door come up, won't 
pop into it in a jiffy.” 


A Bro..—Lord Hertford, Mr. Croker, and Mr. Jame 
Smith were at an exhibition, inspceting a picture of a hus 
band carving a boiled leg of mution. The orifice di 
played the meat red and raw, and the husband was lookin 
at his wife with a countenance of anger and disappoint 
ment. ‘That fellow observed Lord Hertford 
‘**he does not see what am exeelient broil he may have.” 


PARLIAMENTARY Rerumawp.—In the reign of G 
the Second, one Crowle, a counsel of some eminence, 
some observation before an election committee which wa 
considered to reflect om the House itself. The House ac 
cordingly summoned him to their bar, and he was force: 
to receive a reprimand from the Speaker on his knees 
As he rose from the nd, with the utmost nouchalanc 
he took out his hief, and, wiping his knees, cooll: 
observed, ‘+ that it was the dirtiest house he had ever bee: 
in in his life.” 

Brevity.—Colonel ofthe Royal Marines, was al 
ways distinguished for the perspicuity and brevity of hi 
epecches, of which the following, which was delivered o1 
going into the battle of the Nils, is a specimen: Sir Jame 
Saumarez, who commanded the man-of-war to which hi 
belonged, had, in a. lengthened speech, wound up the feel 
ings of his hearers to the highest pitch of ardor for thi 
fight, by reminding them of the duty they owed to thei 
king and country; and, though last, not least, he desire< 
them to call te mind their families, their parenta, an< 
sweet-hearts, and to fight as if the battle solely dependex 
on their individual exertions. He was answered by look: 
and gestures highly expressive of their determination 
then, turning to our here, he said, ** Now, S——, I leave 
you to speak to the marines.” Colonel 8—— immediatel 
directed their attention te the land beyond the F 
fleet. ‘*Do you see that land there?” heasked. They al 
shouted, ** Ay, ay, Sir!” ‘* Now, my lads, that’s the land 
of Egypt; and if you don’t fight hke devils you'll coom be 
in the house of vend He was answered by a rea) 
Britieh yell, fore and 


The Duke of Wellington's -eaying connected with early 
rising was not a bad one: * Let the first turn in the morn- 
ing be a turn out.” 


Louis XI., of France, was -o feurtal of death, that as 
often as it came into his physician’s head to threaten him 
with death, he put money.in his hands to 
His physician is said to have got 56,000 crowns in five 
months. 


The Paris courts valne a lady's teeth at 8000 france. An 
English governess was recently knocked down a car- 
riage, and bythe accident Jost all her teeth. She brought 
amou 


“Are you fond ‘of novels, Mr. Jones ?"—“ Very,” re- 
sponded the interregated gentleman, who wished to be 
thought by the lady questioner fond of literature. ‘‘ Have 

ou,” tin the indy, ‘ever read ‘Ten Thopeand a 
ear ?’”—‘* No, Madam, { never read that number of novels 
in all my life.” 


““I will bet you a bottle of wine that you shall descend 
from that chair before I ask ‘yen twice.”——** * anid the 
gentleman, who seemed determined not to obey the sum- 
mons so obediently: **OCome will not,” was 
the reply. ‘* Them stop up till I ask you a eecond time.” 
The gentleman, having no desire to retain his 
until that period, came dows. from the chair, and his op- 
ponent won the wager. 

A gentleman was called upon pologise for words 
uttered when in wine. “I beg pardon,” said he, “I did 
not mean to say what I did; but I've had the asisfor- 
tane to lose some of my front teeth, and words get out 


every now and then without my k P 
A painter, who was fond of hearing his works praised, 


was one day tcid that Judge —— did not think very favor- 
ably of a pertormance of his, ‘ Oh,” said the artist to his 
informant, “what is his opinion worth? he isn’t a judge 
of painting, he’s a judge of probate.” 


Macready was a great stickler for eorrectness of costume 
in the pieces he brought outat Drury Lane. Seeing Miss 
Rainsforth dreesed for Ophejid in a peir of white satin 
shoes, he thus addressedRer: ‘‘My dear yeung lady, 
when you are going to play a character in a the 
scene of which is in Denmark, I Deguyou in fu- 
ture, wear Denmark satin slippers.” 


A “*bmmptious" traveler, overtaking an old minister, 

whoss nag was much fatigued, quizzed the old gentleman 

His **turn out.” nice horse, youra, doctor! 

very—valuable beast, that; bat what makes bim wag his 

tail se, doctor ’*’—** Why, as you have asked me, | will 

tell you. It is for the same rearon that yeur tepgue wags 
#o—a vort of natural weakness." 


Two knights of the angle ha beem one evening glad 
to seek the shelter of a sorry ale-honsefer¢he might, one 
questioned the other the next he 
passed the night, observing that, She pad 
slept like a top.”—‘* Soodid repliad compa 
“for I was turning rovad: all ‘nightc® thre lly 
proving the nonsense of the old simile for’ . 


The story of a New York paper, that 
hand to ladies in the 
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“HIS HAND UPON THE LATCH.” 
A YOUNG WIFE'S SONG. 


My cottage home is fill’d with light 
The long, long summer day; 

But, ah! I dearer love the night, 
And hail the sinking ray. 

For eve restores me one whose smile 
Doth more than morning’s match— 

And life afresh seems dawning while 
His hand is on the latch! 


When antumn fields are thick with sheaves, 
And shadows earlier fall, 

And grapes grow purple ’neath the eaves 
Along our trellis’d wall— 

I dreaming sit—the sleepy bird 
Faint twittering in the thatch— 

To wake to joy when soft is heard 
His hand upon the latch! 


In the short winter afternoon 
I throw my work aside, 
And through the lattice, while the moon 
Shines mistily and wide, 
On the dim upland paths I peer 
In vain his form to catch— 
I startle with delight, and hear 
His hand upon the latch! 


Yes; I am his in storm and shine; , 
For me he toils all day ; 

And his true heart I know is mine, 
Both near me and away. 

And when he leaves our garden gate 
At morn, his steps I watch— 

Then patiently till eve await 
His hand upon the latch! 


{Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 13060, 
by Marp-r & Br thers, in the Clerk's Office of the Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern District of New York. } 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 


A NOVEL. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 


Splendidly Illustrated by John McLenan. 


ww Printed from the Manuscript and 
early Proof-sheets purchased from the 
Author by the Proprietors of **Harper’s 
Weekly.’ 


CHAPTER X. 


‘At the appointed time I returned to Miss 
Havisham’s, and my hesitating ring at the gate 
brought out Estella. She locked it after ad- 
mitting me, as she had done before, and again 
preceded me into the dark passage where her 
candle stood. She took no notice of me until 
she had the candle in her hand, when she look- 
ed over/ her shoulder, superciliously saying, 
‘You fare to come this way to-day,” and took 
me to quite another part of the house. 

The\ passage was a long one, and seemed to 
pervadéthe whole square basement of the Man- 
or House. We traversed but one side of the 
square, however, and at the end of it she 
stopped, and put her candle down and opened 
a door. Here the daylight reappeared, and I 
found myself in a small paved court-yard, the 
opposite side of which was formed by a detach- 
ed dwelling-house, that looked as if it had once 
belonged to the manager or head clerk of the 
extinct brewery. There was a clock in the 
outer wall of this house. Like the clock in 
Miss Havisham’s room, and like Miss Havi- 
sham’s watch, it had stopped at twenty minutes 
to nine. 

We went in at the door which stood open, 
and. into a gloomy room with a low ceiling on 
the ground-floor at the back. There was some 


company in the 
room, and Es- 
tella said to me 
as she joined it, 
** You are to go 
and stand there, 
boy, till you 
are wanted.” 
There” being 
the window, I 
crossed to it,and 
stood ‘**there” in 
a very uncom- 
fortable state of 
mind, looking 
out. 

It opened to 
the ground, and 
looked into a 
most miserable 
corner of the ne- 
glected garden, 
upon a rank ru- 
in of cabbage- 
stalks, and one 
box -tree that 
had been clipped 
round long ago, 
like a pudding, 
and had a new 
growth at the 
top of it out of 
shape and of a 
different color, 
as if that part 
of the pudding 
had stuck to the 
sauce-pan and 
got burned. — 
This was my 
homely thought, 
as I contemplated the box-tree. ‘There had been 
some lisht snow overnight, and it lay nowhere 
else to my knowledge ; but it had not quite melt- 
ed from the cold shadow of this bit of garden, 
and the wind caught it up in little eddies and 
threw it at the window, as if it pelted me for com- 
ing there. 

I divined that my coming had stopped con- 
versation in the room, and that its other oceu- 
pants were looking at me: I could sce nothing 
of the room except the shining of the fire’ in 
the window-glass, but I stiffened in all my joints 
with the consciousness that I ‘was under close 
inspection. 

There were three ladies in the room, and one 
gentleman. Before I had been standing at the 
window five minutes they somehow conveyed to 
me that they were all toadies and humbugs, but 
that each of them pretended not to know that 
the others were toadies and humbugs, because 
the admission that he or she did know it would 
have made him or her out to be a toady and 
humbug. 

They all had a listless and dreary air of wait- 
ing somebody's pleasure, and the most talkative 
of the ladies had to speak quite -rigidly to re- 
press ayawn. This lady, whose name was Ca- 
milla, very much*reminded me of my sister, 
with the difference that she was older and (as I 
found when I cangut sight of her) of a blunter 
cast of features. Indeed, when I knew her bet- 
ter, I began to think it was a Mercy she had 
any features at.all, so very blank and high was 
the dead wall of her face. 

‘‘Poor dear soul!” said this lady, with an 
abruptness of manner quite my sister's. ‘*‘ No- 
body’s enemy but his own !” 

‘Tt would he much more commendable to be 
somebody clse’s enemy,” said the gentleman ; 
‘*far more natural.” 

‘¢ Cousin John,” observed another lady, ‘** we 
are to love our neighbor.” 

‘¢ Sarah Pocket,” returned Cousin John, * if 
aman is not his own neighbor, who is?” 

Miss Pocket laughed, and Camilla laughed, 
and said (checking a yawn), ‘The idea!” But 
I thonght they seemed to think it rather a good 
idea too. The other lady, who had not spoken 
yet, said, gravely and emphatically, “ Very true!” 
Poor soul!”’ Camilla presently went on (I 
knew they had allgbeen looking at me in the 
mean time), ‘‘he 1s so very strange! Would 
any one believe ft when,Tom’s wife died he 
actually could not be induced to see the import- 
ance of the children’s having the deepest of 
trimmings to their mourning? ‘Good Lord!’ 
says he, ‘Camilla, what can it signify so long as 
the poor bereaved little things are in black?’ So 
like Matthew! ‘The idea!” 

‘‘Good points in him; good points in him!” 
said Cousin John; “ Heaven forbid I should 
deny good points in him! but he never had, and 
he never will have, any sense of the propricties.” 

‘*You know I was obliged,” said Camilla— 
‘‘] was obliged to be firm. I said, ‘It WILL 
xoT po for the credit of the family.’ I told him 
that, without deep trimmings, the family was 


disgraced. I cried about it from breakfast till 
dinner. I injured my digestion. And at last 


he flung out in his violent way, and said, with a 
D, ‘Then do as you like!’ Thank Goodness it 
will always be a consolation to me to know that 
I instantly went out in a pouring rain and bought 
the things.” 

“ He paid for them, did he not?’’ asked Es- 
tella. 

‘It’s not the question, my dear child, who 
paid for them,” returned Camilla; J bought 
them. And I shall often think of that with 
peace when I wake up in the night.” 

The ringing of a distant bell, combined with 
the echoing of some cry or call along the passage 
by which I had come, interrupted the conversa- 
tion, and caused Estella to say to me, ‘‘ Now, 
boy!” On my turning round, they all looked at 
me with the utmost contempt, and, as I went 
out, I heard Sarah Pocket say, ‘‘ Well! I am 
sure! What next?” and Camill« add, with in- 


Ps burn up,and the re- 


i—de—a!” 

As we were going with our candle along the 
dark passage Estella stopped all of a sudden, 
and facing round said, in her taunting manner, 
with her face quite close to mine, 

** Well?” 

‘* Well, Miss?” I answered, almost falling 
over her, and checking myself. 

She stood looking at me, and, of course, I 
stood looking at her. 

‘**Am I pretty ?” 

** Yes; I think you are very pretty.”’ 

** Am I insulting?” 

‘* Not so much so as you were last time,” said I. 

** Not so much so!” 

She fired when she asked the last question, 
and she slapped my face with such force as she 
had when I answered it. 

** Now ?” said she, ‘‘ you little coarse monster, 
what do you think of me now ?” 

**T shall not tell you.” 

** Because you are going to tell up stairs. Is 
that it?” 

**No,” said I, ** that’s not it.” aoe, 

* Why don’t you cry again, you little wretch ?” 

** Because I'll never cry for you again,” said 
I. Which was, I suppose, as false a declaration 
as ever was made; for I was inwardly crying 
for her then, and I know what I know of the 
pain she cost me afterward. 

We went on our way up stairs after this epi- 
sode; and, as we were going.up, we met a gen- 
tleman groping his way down. 

‘* Who have we here?” asked the gentleman, 
stopping and looking at me. 

‘* A boy,” said Estella. 

Ile was a burly man of an exceedingly dark 
complexion, with an exceedingly large head and 
a correspondingly large hand. He took my chin 
in his large hand and turned up my face to 
have a look at me by the light of the candle. 
Hic was prematurely bald on the top of his head, 
and had bushy black eyebrows that wouldn’t lie 
down, but stood up bristling. His eyes were 
set very deep in his head, and were disagreea- 
bly ‘sharp and suspicious. He had a very large 
watch-chain, and very strong black dots where 
his beard and whiskers would have been if he 
had let them. He was nothing to me, and I 
could have had no foresight then that he ever 
would be any thing to me, but it happened that 
I had this opportunity of observing him well. 

‘* Boy of the neighborhood? Hey?” said he. 

** Yes, Sir,” said I. ames 

** How do you come here ?” 

‘*Miss Havisham sent for me, Sir,” I ex- 
plained. 

‘*Well! Behave yourself. I have a pretty 
large experience of boys, and you’re a bad set 
of fellows. Now mind !” said he, biting the side 
of his great forefinger as he frowned at me, “‘ you 
behave yourself!” 

With these words he released me—which I 
was glad of, for his hand smelled of scented soap 
—and went his way down stairs. I wondered 
whether he could be a doctor; but no, I thought, 
he couldn't be a doctor, or he would have a qui- 
eter and more persuasive manner. There was 
not much time to consider the subject, for we 
were soon in Miss Havisham’s room, where she 
and every thing else were just as I had left them. 
Estolla left ye standing near the door, and I 
stood there until Miss Havisham cast her eyes 
upon me from the dres#ing-table. 

“So!” she said, without being startled or 
surprised; ‘‘the days have worn away, have 
they ?”’ 

“Yes, ma’am. To-day is—” 

“Thf@te, there, there!’ with the impatient 
movement of her fingers. ‘‘I don’t want to 
know. Are you ready to play?” 

I was obliged to answer in some confusion, 
‘*T don’t think I am, ma’am.” 

‘““Not at cards” 
again ?”’ she demand. 
ed, with a searching 
look. 
‘*Yes, ma’am; I 
could do that if I was 
wanted.” 

‘** Since this house 
strikes you old and 
grave, boy,” said Miss 
Havisham, impatient- 
ly, ‘‘and you are un- 
willing to play, are 
you willing to work?” 

I could answer this 
inquiry with a better 
heart than I had been 
able to find for the 
other question, and I 
said I was quite will- 


dignation, - Was there ever such a fancy? The 


ing. 

‘«Then go into that 
opposite room,” said 
she, pointing at the 
door behind me with 
her withered hand, 
wait there till 
I come.” 

I crossed the stair- 
case landing, and en- 
tered the room she 
indicated. From that 
room, too, the day- 
light was completely 
excluded, and it had 
an airless smell that 
was oppressive. A 
fire had been lately 
kindled in the damp 
old-fashioned grate, 
and it was more dis- . 
posed to go ont than 


“ye 
‘ 


luctagt smoke which 


hung in the room seemed colder than the clear 
er air—like our own marsh mist. Certain win. 
try branches of candles on the high chimncy- 
piece faintly lighted the chamber: or it would 


be more expressive to say, faintly disturbed and: 


troubled its darkness. It was spacious, and I 
dare say had once been handsome, but every 


discernible thing in it wes covered with dust 


and mould and dropping to pieces. The most 
prominent object was a lon@ table with a ta- 
ble-cloth spread on it, as if a feast had been in 
preparation when the house an the clocks all 
stopped together. Am epergne or centre-piece of 
some kind wagpin the middle of this cloth ; it 
was so heavil¥ overhung with cobwebs that its 
form was quite cndistinguishable, and as I 
looked along the yellow expanse ont of which I 
remember its seeming to grow like a black fun- 
gus, I saw speckled-legged spiders with blotchy 
bodies running home te it, and running out 
from it, as if some circumstance of the greatest 


public importance had just transpired in the 


spider community. 

I heardghe mice too rattling behind the pan- 
els, as if Me same occurence were important to 
their interests. But the black beetles took no 
notice of the agitation, and groped abodt the 
hearth in a ponderous elderly way, as if they 
were short-sighted and hard of hearing,.and not 
on terms with one another. 

These crawling things had fascinated my at- 
tention and I was watching them from a dis- 


tance, when Miss Havisham laid a hand upon: 
In her other hand she had a: 


my shoulder. 
crutch-headed stick on which she leaned, and 
she looked like the Witch of the place. 

‘** This,” said she, pointing to the long table 
with her stick, ‘‘is where I will be laid when I 
am dead. They shall come and look at me 
here.” 

With some vague misgiving that she might 
get upon the tabie then and there and die at 
once, the complete realization of the ghastly 
waxwork at the Fair, I shrank under her touch. 

‘** What do you think that is?” she asked me, 
again pointing with her stick; *‘‘ that, where 
those cobwebs are ?” | 

**T can’t guess what it is, ma’am.” 

**Tt’s a great cake. <A bride-cake. Mine!” 

She looked all round the room in a glaring 
manner, and then said, leaning on me while 
her hand twitched my shoulder, ‘‘ Come, come, 
come! Walk me, walk me!” 

I made out from this that the work I had to 
do was to walk Miss Havisham round and round 
the room. Accordingly I started at once, and 
she leaned upon my shoulder, and we went away 
at a pace that might have been an imitation 
(founded on my first impulse under that roof) 
of Mr. Pumblechock’s chaise-cart. 

She was not physically strong, and after a lit- 
tle time she said ‘‘Slower!” Still we went at 
an impatient fitful speed, and as we, went she 
twitched the hand upon my shoulder and worked 
her mouth, and led me to believe that we were 
going fast because her thoughts went fast. Aft- 
er a while she said, ‘*Call Estella!” so I went 
out on the ing and roared that name as I 
had done e previous occasion. When her 
light appeared I returned to Miss Havisham, 
and we started away again ruvund and round the 
room. 

If,only Estella had come to be » spectator of 
our | roceedings I should have felt sufficiently 
discontented ; but as she *rought with her the 
three ladies and the gentleman whom I had seen 
below, I didn’#@know what todo. In my polite- 
ness I would have stopped, but Miss Havisham 
twitched my shoulder, and we posted on—with 
a shamefaced consciousness on my part that they 
would think it was all my doing. 

‘*Dear Miss Havisham,” said Miss Sarah 
Pocket. . ‘* How well you look !” 

‘*I do not,” returned Miss Havisham. “I 
am yellow skin and bone.” 
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Ja brightened when Miss Pocket met 
aa ae rebuff; and she murmured, as she 
plaintively contemplated Miss Havisham, ‘‘ Poor 
dear soul! Certainly 20t to be expected to look 


well, poor thing. The idea!” 


ro ‘sham wouldn't stop. We swept on, 
I was highly obnoxious to Ca- 


you, Miss Havi she returned, 
am as well as can be 
“Why, what's with you?” asked 
*-< Havisham, with exc ng ness. 
ee othing worth mentioning,” ae Camil- 
la. ‘*1 don’t wish to make a display of my feel- 
ings, but I have habitually thought of you more’ 


in the night than I am quite equal to.” _ 
g: ‘Then don’t think of me,” retorted Miss Ha- 


“‘ Very easily said!” remarked ami- 
ably repressing a sob, while a came into 
her upper lip, and her tears overflowed. ‘‘ Ray- 
mend is a witness what ginger and sal volatile 
I am obliged to take in the night. Raymond is 
a witness what nervous jerkings I have in my 
legs. Chokings and nervous jerkings, however, 
are nothing new to me when I think with anx- 
iety of those Ilove. If I could be less affection- 
ate and sensitive I should have a better. diges- 
tion and an iron set of nerves. I am sure I 
wish it could be so. But as to not thinking of 
you in the night—The idea!” Here a burst of 
tears. 

The Raymond referred to I understood to be 
the gentleman present, and him I understood to 
be Mr. Camilla. - He came to the rescue at this 
point, and said, in a consolatory and compliment- 
ary voice, ‘*Camilla, my dear, it is well known 
that your family feelings are gradually under- 
mining you to the extent of making one of your 
legs shorter than the other.” 

‘‘I am not aware,” observed the grave lady 
whose voice I had heard but once, ‘‘that to 
think of any person is to make a great claim 
upon that person, my dear.” 

Miss Sarah Pocket, whom I now saw to be a 
little dry brown corrugated olf woman, with 
a small face that might have been made of wal- 
nut shells, and a large mouth like a cat’s with- 
out the whiskers, supported this position by say- 
ing,. ‘‘ No, indeed, my dear. Hem!” 

“Thinking is easy enough,” said the grave 


‘‘ What is easier, you know?” assented Miss 
Sarah Pocket. 

‘* Oh yes, yes!” cried Camilla, whose. ferment- 


- ing feelings appeared to rise from her legs to her 


> 


~ 


m. ‘‘It’s-all very true!” It’s a weakness 
to be so affectionate, but I can’t help it. No 
doubt my health would be much better if it was 
otherwise, still I wouldn’t change my disposition 
if [could. It’s the cause of much suffering, but 
it’s a consolation to know I possess it when I 
wake up in the night.’’ Here another burst of 
feeling. 

Miss Havisham and I had never stopped all 
this time, but kept going round and round the 
room, now trushing against the skirts of the vis- 
itors, and now giving them the whole length of 
the dismal chamber. 

‘“There’s Matthew!” said Camilla. ‘‘ Never 
mixing with my natural ties, never coming here 
to see how Miss Havisham is! I have taken to 
the sofa with my stay-lace.cut, and have lain 
there hours insensible, with my head over the 
side, and my hair all down, and my feet I don’t 
know where—” 

(**Much higher than your head, my love,” 
said Mr. Camilla.) . 

‘‘] have gone off into that state hours and 
bours on account of Matthew's strange and in- 
explicable conduct, and nobody has thanked 


e. 

‘* Really I must say I should think not!” in- 
terposed the grave lady. 

‘** You see, my dear,” added Miss Sarah Pock- 
et (a blandly vicious personage), ‘‘ the question 
to put to yourself is, who did you expect to thank 
you, my love?” 

‘* Without expecting any thanks, or any thing 
of the sort,” resumed Camilla, ‘‘I have remain- 
ed in that state, hours and hours, and Raymond 
is a witness of the extent to which I have choked, 
and what the total inefficacy of ginger has been, 
and I have been heard. at the pi -tuner’s 


across the street, where the poor, mistaken chil-* 


dren have even supposed it to be pi cooing 
at a distance—and now to be told—#. ‘Bete 
Camilla put her hand to her throas,and began 


‘to be quite chemica) as to the formation of new. 


combinations there. x 


When this same Matthew was «mentioned 
Miss Hatisham stopped me 


stood looking at the speaker. This change had ° 


a great influence in bringing Camilla’s chemist- 
ry to a sudden end. : 

‘* Matthew will come and see me at last,” said 
Miss Havisham, sternly, *‘when I am laid on 
that table. That will be his —~ there,” 
striking the table with her stick, ‘‘at my head ! 
And yours will be there! And your.dmusband’s 
there! And Sarah Potket’s:there! And Geor- 
giana’sthere! Now yeu ail know where to tdke 
your stations when you Come to feast upon me. 
And now go!”’ 

At the mention of eagh: 

table with hers Yew She 
now#teid, ‘Welk me, walk me!” arid: we went 


to. ex- 


changed It’s 
something to have-seen the object of dne’s love 
and for even time. I shal) think 
of it wi “a melancholy satisfaction when I wake 
up in the night. I wish Matthew could have 
that conrfort, but he sets it at defiance. I am 


& display of my Ceel- 


determined not to make 
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ings, but it’s very hard to be told one wants to 
feast on one’s relations, and to be told to go. 
Camilla Mrs. Camilla laid 
r. Camilla interposing, as Cami 

her hand upon her heaving bosom, that lady as- 
sumed an unnatural fortitude of manner which 
I supposed to be expressive of an intention to 
drop and choke when out of view, and kissing 
her hand to Miss Havisham, was escorted forth. 
Sarah Pocket and Georgiana contended who 
should remain last, but Sarah was too knowing 
to be outdone, and ambled round Georgiana with 
that artful slipperiness, that the latter was 
obliged to take precedence. Sarah Pocket then 
made her separate effect of departing with 
‘* Bless you, Miss Havisham dear!” and with a 
smile of forgiving pity on her walnut-shell coun- 
tenance for the weaknesses of the rest. 

While Estella was away lighting them down, 
Miss Havisham still walked with her hand on 
my shoulder, but more and more slowly. At 
last she stopped before the fire, and said, after 
muttering and looking at it some seconds : 

‘This is my birthday, Pip.” 

I was going to wish her many happy returns, 
when she lifted her stick. 

‘“‘I don't suffer it to be spoken of. I don’t 
suffer those who were here just now or any one 
to speak of it. They come here on the.day, but 


course J made no further effort to refer 
to it. 

‘‘On this day of the year, long before you 
were born, this heap of decay,” stabbing with 
her crutched stick at the pile of cobwebs on the 
table but not touching it, ‘‘ was brought here. 
It and I have worn away together. The mice 
have gnawed at it, and sharper teeth than teeth 
of mice have gnawed at me.” 

She held the head of her stick against her 
heart as she stood looking at the table; she in 
her once white dress, all yellow and withered ; 
the once white cloth all yellow. and withered ; 
every thing around in a state to crumble under 
a touch. 

‘‘ When the ruin is complete,” said she, with 
a ghastly look, ‘‘and when they lay me dead in 
my bride’s dress on the bride’s table—which shall 
be done, and which will be the finished curse upon 
him—so much the better if it is on this day!” 

She stood looking at the table as if she stood 
looking at her own figure lying there. I re- 
mained quiet. Estella returned, and she too re- 
mained quict. It seemed to me that we con- 
tinued thus for a long time. In the heavy air 
of the room, and the heavy darkness that brood- 
ed in its remoter corners, I even had an alarm- 
ing fancy that Estella and I would presently be- 
gin to decay. 

At length, not coming out of her distraught 
state by degrees but in an instant, Miss Havi- 
sham said, ‘‘ Let me see you two play cards; 
why have you not begun?” 
turned to her room, and sat down as before; I 
was beggared as before; and again, as before, 
Miss Havisham watched us all the time, directed 
my attention to Estella’s beauty, and made me 
notice it the more by trying her ‘jewels on Es- 
tella’s breast and hair. 

Estella, for her part, likewise treated me as 
before; except that she did not condescgnd to 
speak. When we had played some half dozen 
games a day was appointed for my return, and 
I was taken down into the yard to be fed in the 
former dog-like manner. There, too, I was 
again left to wander about as I liked. 

It is not much to the purpose whether a gate 
in that garden wall which I had scrambled up to 
peep over on the last occasion was, on that last 
occasion, open or shut. Enough that I saw 
no gate then, and that I saw one now. As it 
stood open, and as I knew that Estella had let 
the visitors out—for she had returned with the 
keys in her hand—I strolled into the garden and 
strolled all over it. It was quite a wilderness, 
and there were old melon-frames and cucumber- 
frames in it, which seemed in their decline to 
have produced a spontaneous growth of feeble 
attempts at pieces of old hats and boots, with 
now and then a weedy offshoot into the likeness 
of a battered sauce-pan. 

When I had exhausted the garden, and a 
green-house with nothing in it but a fallen down 
grape-vine and some bottles, I found myself in 
the dismal corner upon which I had looked out 
of window, Never questioning for a moment 
that the house was now empty, I looked in at 
another window, and found myself, to my great 
surprise, exchanging a broad stare with a pale 
' youne gentleman with red eyelids and very light 


This. pale young gentleman quickly disap- 
peeved, and reappeared beside me. He had 
‘at his books when I had found myself star- 
‘at bim, and I now saw that he was inky. 
Halloa !” said he, ‘‘ young fellow!” 
Halloa being a general observation which I 


have usually observed to be best answered by 
itself, J said ‘‘Halloa!" politely omitting young 
fellow. 

** Who let vou in?” said he.” 

sc Miss Es ” 


*“ Who gave you leave to prowl about ?” 

** Miss Estella.” 

-_ **Come and fight,” said the pale young gen- 
tleman. 

What could I do but follow him? I have 
often asked myself the question since; buat what 
else could Ido? His manner was so final, and 
I was so astonished, that I followed where he 
led, as if I had been under a spell. 

‘Stop a minute, though,” he said, wheeling 
round before we had gone many paces. ‘I ought 
to give you a reason for fighting, too. There it 
is!” In a most irritating manner he instantly 
slapped his hands against one another, daintily 


hair, slapped his hands again, dipped his he 


and ran it into my stomach. , 


they dare not refer to it. oe 


With that, we re- 


flung one of his legs up behind him, pulled od 


The bull-like proceeding last mentioned, be- 
sides that it was unquestionably to be regarded in 
the light of a liberty, was particularly disagreea- 
ble just after bread and meat. I therefore hit out 
at him, and was going to hit out again, when he 
said, ‘‘ Aha! Would you?” and began dancing 
backward and forward in a manner quite un-: 
paralleled within my limited experience. 

‘‘Laws of the game!” said he. Here ‘he 
skipped from his left leg on to his right. ‘<Reg- 
ular rules!” Here he skipped from his right’ leg 
on to his left. ‘‘Come to the ground, and/go 


through the preliminaries!” Here he dodgeil 
-backward and forward, and did all sorts 


things, while I looked helplessly at him, . 
I was secretly afraid of him when I saw him 
so dexterous; but I felt morally*and*physically 
convinced that his light head.of hair d have 
had no business in the pit of my stomath, and, 
that I had a right to consider it'irrélevatt when | 


- 


so obtruded on my attention. Theréfore 


lowed him, without a word, retiped nédk:of / 
the garden formed by the junction’ of two wails 


and screened by some Tabbish. “On’his ‘asKiog 
me if I was satisfied with the , tid on 
my replying Yes, he begged ve‘ to absent 


= 


himself for a and 
a bottle of water and a sponge dipped in ; 
‘¢ Available for both,” she ‘said, ‘tess 
against the wall. Asd’then féll to) pulling off, 
not only his jacket and Waistcoat, ‘bat his:shirt 
too, in a manner at once light-hearted, business- 
like, and blood-thirsty. 


Although he did not look very healthy—hav-* ‘all 


ing pimples on his face, and a breaking out at 
his mouth—these dreadful preparations quite ap- 
palled me. I judged him to be about my own 
age, but he was much taller, and he had a way 
of spinning himself about that was full of ap- 
arance and highly impressive. For the rest 
e was a young gentleman in a gray suit (when 
not denuded for battle), with his elbows, knees, 
wrists, and heels considerably in advance of the 
rest of him as to development. 

My heart failed me when I saw him squaring 
at me with every demonstration of mechanical 
nicety, and eying my anatomy as if he were 
minutely choosing his bone. I never have been 
so surprised in my life as I was when I let out 
the first blow, and saw him lying on his back 
looking up at me with a bloody nose and his face 
exceedingly foreshortened. 

But he was on his feet directly, and after 
sponging himself with a great show of dexter- 
ity, began squaring again. ‘The second great- 
est surprise I have ever had in my life was see- 
ing him on his back again, looking up at me 
out of a black eye. 

His spirit inspired me with great respect. He 
seemed to have no strength, and he never once 
hit me hard, and he was always. knocked down ; 
but he would-be up again in a moment, spong- 
ing himself or drinking out of the water-bottle, 
with the greatest satisfaction in seconding him- 
self according to form, and then came at me 
with an air and ea show that made me believe he 
really was going to do for me at last. He got 
heavily bruised, for I am sorry to record that 


j the more I hit him the harder I hit him, but he 


came up again and again and again, until at 
last he got a bad fall with the back of his head 

ainst the wall. Even after that crisis in our 

airs he got up and turned round and round 
confusedly a few times, not knowing where I 
was, but finally went on his knees to his sponge 
and threw it up: at the same time panting out, 
‘* That means you have won.” 

He seemed so brave and innocent, that, al- 
though I had not proposed the contest, I felt but 
a gloomy satisfaction in my victory. Indeed, I 
go so far as to hope that I regarded myself while 
dréssing as a species of savage young wolf, or 
other wild beast. However, I got dressed, dark- 
ly wiping my face at intervals, and I said, ‘‘ Can 

help you ?” and he said, ‘‘ No, thankee,” and 


I said, ‘‘ Good-afternoon,” Same 
to you.” 


When I got into the court-yard I found Es- 
tella waiting with the keys. But she neither 
asked me where I had been, nor why I had kept 
her waiting ; and there was a bright flush upon 
her face as though something had happened to 
delight her. Instead of going straight to the 
gate, too, she stepped back into the passage, and 
beckoned me. 

**Come here! 
like.” 

I kissed her cheek as she turned it tome. I 
think I would have gone through a great deal 
to kiss her cheek. But I felt that the kiss was 
given to the coarse, common boy as a piece of 
money might have been, and that it was worth 
nothing. 

What with the birthday visitors, and what 
with the cards, and what with the fight, my 
stay had lasted so long, that when I neared 
home the light on the spit of sand off the point 
on the marshes was gleaming against a black 
night-sky, and Joe’s furnace was flinging a path 
of fire across the road. 


You may kiss me, if you 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS, 


On Friday, December 21, in the Senate, the House Pa- 
cific Railroad Bill was made the special order for the 2d of 
January. The bill to allow the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road to cross the Potomac at Long Bridge was debated and 
passed. Senator Yulee, of Florida, moved a reconridera- 
tion of the vote whereby Senator Davis was excused from 

g on the Special Committee of Thirteen. Senator 
Davis explained his position, but before taking final action 
on the subject the Senate adjourned till Monday. The 
House was not in session. 

On Monday, December 24, in the Senate, several prop- 
oritions upon the present misunderstanding be- 
tween the two sections of the country were submitted, and 
referred to the Select Committee of Thirteen—among them 
several amendments to the Constitution by Senator Doug- 
las. Senator Wilson, of ts, introdverd » bill 


for the more effectual suppression of the Slave-trade, by 


meet the of Judge Magrath, of South Carolina. 
Among ions, it makes the fitting out of slavers, 
like the g Of them, piracy, and changes the penalty 


fromedeath to imprisonment for life. The special order—_ 
the’ bil forthe admission of Kansag—was postponed, in 
order thatithe resolution offered by Senator Johnson, of 
Tennessee, might be considered as unfinished business, 
sand Benator Nicholson, of Tennessee, proceeded to make 
an elaborate speech in answer to his colleague and Senator 
Wade, of Ohio. He believed the Republicans responsible 
forall the troutie at present existing in the Union. in 
the House detter signed by the Bouth Carolina members 


the su g@mdaiso one from the Secretary of the Tr: as- 
investigation, after which it was passed. 
Coc a preamble and resolution provid- 
> mer things, for a restoration of the Missouri 

‘Mr, Haskin proposed as a substitute 


> 
(thatithe.duditiayy Committee into the relations 
between the ‘Péderal Government and the State 


Carolina. Mr. Cochrane finally withdrew 
speatiabion, objection being made to its introduction before 
the Special Committee The Diplomatic Ap- 


‘propriation Bill was passed without debate, and the House 
adjourned until Thursday. 

ede; THE SOUTH CAROLINA CONVENTION, 
body sit, having refused to adjourn 
(@yerthe holidays, Addresses to the Southern States und 
npatheworld have been issued and published; their len:th 
i des their Commissioner»— 

ests. Adams, rnwell—have been appointed 
to-treat with the Ualted States Government. Nothing has 
\been.done with regatd’ to the commercial relations of the 


nation the United States Colleetor continues to iasue 


; ances and to collect @uties. On Christmas Day Mr. 
t’s resolution, instracting the Governor to muke 
reparations which @ay be needed to assert 
ht and jurisdiction of South Carolina in its 
was lost, 
h, a resolution was passéd declaring citizens of 
South Carolina all citizens of the United States within her 
limits on the 20th inst., the date of hersecession. Anotlier 
provides for a Convention of slaveholding States at Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, for the purpose of forming a Southern 
Confederacy, under the Constitution of the United States. 
The Convention, in secret session, adopted an ordinance 
continuing the present Federal revenue officers in th. ir 
places, and also continuing the United States revenue and 
navigation laws in force, subject to certain regulations. 


THE SOUTH CAROLINA PROCLAMATION OF INDi:- 
PENDENCK, 


Governor Pickens has, agrecably to the ordinance of se- 
cession, issued a prolamation, proclaiming to the world 
that South Carolina is, and has a right to be, a separaie, 
sovereign, free, and independent State, and as such has 
a right to. levy war, conclude peace, negotiate treatics, 
leagues, or covenants, and do all acts whatever that right- 
ly appertain to a free and independent State. 


RESIGNATION OF THE SOUTH CAROLINA DELKE- 
GATION, 

The Speaker laid before the House on the 24th, a letter 
signed by Messrs. M‘Queen, Bonham, Boyce, and Ashmore, 
of South Carolina, as follows : 

Sizn,—We avail ourselves of the earliest opportunity since 
the official communication of the intelligence, of making 
known to your honorable body that the people of the State 
of South Carolina, in their sovereign capacity, have re. 
sumed the powers heretofore delegated by them to the Fed: 
eral Government of the United States, and have thereby 
dissol ved connection with the House of Representatives. 
In taking Wave of those with whom we have been associ- 
ated in a common agency, we, as weil as the people of our 
Commonwealth, desire to do so with a feeling of mutual 
regard and respect for each other—cherishing the hope 
that, in our future relations, we may better enjoy that peace 
and harmony essential to the happiness of a free and en- 
lightened people. JOHN M‘QUEEN, 

M. L. Bonnam, 

W. W. Boyce, 

J. D. ASHMORE. 
To the Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


THE PRESIDENT’S INTENTIONS. 


The Baltimore Patriot of December 24 has this para- 
graph: **On the authority of two gentlemen, one, a dis- 
tinguished minister of the Gospel, and the other a promi- 
nent officer of the Federal Government in this city, both 
of whom held a conversation with the President two or 
three days ago, we are enabled to state that the President 
avowed his determination to them to execute the laws, 
during the remainder of his term of office, at all hazards, 
and without respect to consequences; that, much as he 
regrettéd the attitude of South Carolina, it was a matter 
he had no right or authority to meddle with, so long as 
she did not cross the orbit of the Federal Government; 
that he would deliver up to his successor, intact, all the 
property of the United States, let it cost what it may, to 
do so; that he wished to avoid any conflict, if possible, 
with South Carolina; but if she pretended to resist the 
collection of the Federal revenue, or touch the United 
States forte within her limits, or to do any other act that 
infringed the Federal laws, he would use the whole power 
of the Government, if necessary, to vindicate its majesty 
and assert its authority in the premises.” 


SENATOR TOOMBS FOR SECKSSION AT ONCE. 


Mr. Toombs telegraphed, on 23d, the following address 
to the people of Georgia : 

**T came here to secure your constitutional rights, and 
to demonstrate to you that you can get no guarantee for 
thoee rights from your Northern confederates The whole 
subject was referred to a Committee of Thirteen in the 
Senat@® I was appointed on the Committee, and accepted 
the trust. I submitted propositions, which, so far from 
receiving decided support from a single member of the 
Republican party of the Committee, were all treated with 
derision or contempt. A vote was then taken in the Com- 
mittee on amendments to the Constitution, proposed by 
Hon. J. J. Crittenden, and each and all of them were vot- 
ed against unanimously by the Black Republican members 
of the Committee. In addition to these facts, a majority 
of the Black Republican members of the Committee de- 
clared distinctly that they had no guarantces to offer, 
which was silently acquiesced in by the other members. 
The Black Republican members of this Committee of 
Thirteen are representative men of the party and section, 
and, to the extent of my information, truly represent 
them. * 

“The Committee of Thirty-three on Friday adjcurn’d 
for a week without coming to any vote, after solemnly 

ledging themselves to vote on all the propositions then 
Catone them on that day. It is controlled by the Black 
Republicans, your enemies, who only seek to amuse you 
with delusive hope until your election, that you may de- 
feat the friends of secession. If you are deceived by them, 
it shall not be my fault. I have put the test fairly and 
kly. It isdecisive against you now. I tell you, upon 
he faith of a true man, that all further looking to the 
North for security for your constitutional rights in the 
Union ought to be instantly abandoned. It is fraught 
with nothing but ruin to yourselves and your posterity. 
Secession by the 4th day of Marth next should be thundered 
from the ballot-box by the unanimous voice of Georgia on 
the 2d day of January next. Such a voice will be your 
best guarantee for liberty, security, tranquillity, and 
glory. R. Toomns.”’ 
WHERE MARYLAND STANDS, 


In reply to the Mississippi Commissioner, Governor 
Hicks, of Maryland, says that Maryland is identified with 
the Southern States in feeling, institutions, and habit» 
but she is also conservative and devoted to the Union& 
the States under the Constitution, and her people will use 
all honorable means to p re and perpetuate these. He 
declares that the sentiments of the people are almost unan- 
imous in favor of upholding and maintaining their rights 
under the Constitution. They believe that their rights 
will yet be admitted and secured, and not until it is certain 


territo 


i ‘And how are fou! iss Havisham to | 
Camilla. As we Were close to Camilla then, I 
: atter of cou onl 
was the secession of their Siate, iud 
the mtu awal from Cofgress. Mr. Morri-. 
of Binoiz,; Pesdlution for the appointment 
Committees to investigate the late defalcation in the - 
syior Department. ‘It was laid over, pending the receipt 
of a cc Bination from the Secretary of the Interior on 
isham. 
| 
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will be respected no longer—not until every honor- 
able, constitutional, and lawful effort to secure them is 
exhausted—will they consent to any efforts for a dissolu- 
tion of the Union. The people of Maryland are anxious 
that time should be given and opportunity afforded for a 
fair and honorable adjustment of the difficulties and griev- 
ances of which they, more than the people of any other 
State, have a right to complain. He believes that a large 
majority of the people of the Union desire such an adjust- 
ment, and he thinks it will be promptly effected. Until 
the effort is found vain he can not consent to any precip- 
itate revolutionary action to aid in the dismemberment of 
the Union. When he i« satisfied that there is no hope of 
adjustment, and not until then, will he exercise any power 
with which he is vested to afford even an opportunity for 
such a proceeding. Whatever powers he may have he 
ill use only after full consultation with the other border 
States, eice we and they, in the event of any dismember- 
ment of the Union, will suffer more than all the others 
combined. He states that he is now_ig correspondence 
with\the Governors of these States,find awaits with much 
solicitude the indications of the/course to be pursued by 
them. hen this is made kngwn he will be prepared to 
take enchi duty and tte interests of the S'ate de- 
manded. + Consequently, unable to say whether or 
when the Legislature will be called. 


SECESSION IN VIRGINIA, 


A telegram, dated Norfolk, Virginia, December 23, says: 
The secession feeling here is on the increase. Ashland 
Hall was egain crowded with citizens last night. Dis- 
union apeeches were delivered by Colonel V. D. Grover 
and General John Tyler. The speeches were enthusiast- 
ically applauded. General Tyler concluded with the ex- 
pression, “* Let the Union go to hell!" which was received 
with loud and repeated cheers. 

Governor Letcher has completed his Message. He is in 
favor of a central Confederacy if the Cotton States secede, 
and against the State Conveition. 

The secession excitement is rapidly increasing here. 


ALABAMA FOR SECESSION, 


A dispatch, dated Montgomery, Alabama, December 26, 
says: Returns from all the counties in the different sec- 
tions of the State, thus far received, indicate that straight 
out secession has swept every thing by fifty thousand in 
East, West, Middle, and Southern Alabama. Hardly one 
opposed to separate State action has been elected. The 
majority in the Convention for immediate secession will 
be at least fifty. Alabama will follow South Carolina on 
the 10th of January. ‘To-day passed off very quietly. No 
disturbance among the negro a, and no appre- 
hension of any. Governor Moore issued his proclama- 
tion for an extra session of the Legislature, to convene on 
the 14:h of January. 


TEXAS FALLING INTO’ LINE, 


.A dispatch dated New Orleans, December 26, says: 


“The latest advices from Texas state that Governor 
Houston will convene an extra session of the Texas Leg- 
islature on the 2lat of January, to consider the present 

is. The convention of the people will be held on the 
28th of January. The secession feeling is in the as- 
cendant.” 


MR, LINCOLN’S POSITION. 


We read in the Albany Evening Journal: “ Since the 
newspapers have made our recent visit to Springfield the 
occasion of remark, it may not be improper to say that an 
interview with Mr. Lincoln has confirmed and strength- 
ened our confidence in his fitness for the high position he 
is to occupy; of his eminent qualifications for the great 
trust reposed in him; of his enlightened appreciation of 
the difficulties and dangers that surround us; of his desire 
that the Free States, if in any thing delinquent, should 
fulfill their constitutional duties; of hig determination to 
require from all the States an enforcement of the lawa and 
obedience to the Constitution; and finall}, of his earnest 
and inflexible devotion to the principles and sympathies of 
Republicanism.” 


WHY LINCOLN SPEAK. 


James P. Luse, of Indiana, publishes a narrative of an 
hour’s conversation with Mr. Lincoln, in which he says: 

“In reply to my inquiry as to the truth of the rumor 
that he intended t6 make public in some shape his views 
of public affairs at this juncture, he said that be had as 
much curiosity to know, what kind of a Pronuncitamiento 
the South wanted and wished as the South had-to know 
what kipd he would make, if he made one at all. ‘If they 
suppress Benjamin's speech because it contained ex- 
tracts from my speeclit=,y hich he considered conservative, 
is it likely, eaid he, ‘that they would make public to the 
masses of the South any thing that I might now write?" 


SENATOR SEWARD ON SECESSION, 


At the New England dinner at the Astor House, on Sat- 
urd: Senator Seward said: ** The Yankees invented 
contedération. The people of South Carolina have invent- 
ed secession. The wisdom of the\latter is now to be tried 
in comparison with the ears of the former. At the 
first glance it exhibits this singdlar anomaly—that of a 
State which has in the Senate of the United States two 
seata, and in the House of Representatives six member, 
each of them prid $3000 a year out of 4 treasury to which 
they contribute only a small part—a State consisting of 
700,000 people of all conditiogs, and of whom 274,000 are 
white, going out of the Union to stand by itself, and send- 
ing to the Congress of the United States three Commis- 
sioners to stand outside of the bar to negotiate for their in- 
terests, and to be paid by herself, instead of having two 
Senators and six Representatives in Congress on an eyual- 
ity with all the other States. This is the experiment that 
is to be tried by States on this cottinent—whether they 
will find it wiser to occupy seats within the Congress of the 
United States, and to have their representatives paid by 
the United States for coming there, or in lieu of that, to 
se:1d Commissioners to present their claims and their rights 
at the bar of the United States, without the privilege of 
voling on their own claims, and to be paid for by the 
States themagives. This is the last political invention of 
the times. I‘Yieed not say to you that I do not think it is 
likely to be followed by many other States on this conti- 
nent, or to be persevered in long, because it is manifestly 
very much inferior to the system that already exista."’ 


WHAT IS TO BE DONE? 


He added: 

** Now, in all this business I that we shall keep 
our own virtue and our own temper, which in politics con- 
sists in remembering that mer must differ, brethren even 
in the same family must differ, and if we can be entirel 
cool, and entirely calm, and entirely kind, a debate 
ensue which will be hard in itself, and it will prove very 
2000 that either we are wrong, and we shall concede to our 
offended brethren, or else that we are right, and they will 
have to acquiesce and come back into fraternal relations 
with us. [Loud applause.] I do not want to anticipate 
any questions. We have a great many politicians and a 
great many statesmen who propose to know at once what 
the North proposes to do, what the Government proposes 
todo ; whether they propose to coerce their Southern breth- 
ren back into their allegiance. They may ask us, of course, 
as they may rightfully ask what will.be the value of fra- 
ternity which is compelled. All I havetosay on that sub- 

is, it was so as long ago as the time of Sir Thomas 
ore, when he discovered it and set down his discovery in 
his writings. You will ali find it there; that while there 
were & great many sc and that while there 
were a very few that knew how to instruct children, there 
were a great many who knew how to whip them. [Ap- 
plause and laughter.) I propose to have any questions on 
that eu and to hear complaints, to redress them if 
they to be, and if we have the power to redress them, 
to expect them to be withdrawn if they are unreasonable, 
because I know that the necessities which made this Union 
exist, if these States are er to-day than they were 
when that Union was made, and that those necessities are 
enduring while the passions of men are short-lived and 
hemeral. I believe that secession was stronger on the 
night of the 6th day of November, when a President and 
Vice-President who were unexceptionable were elected, 
than it is now. That is now some fifty days since. I be- 
eve that every day that has set since that time has set 
upon mollified passions and prejudices; and if you will 
only give it time, sixty more suns will give you a much 
better and more ul atmosphere.” 


~ 


GREAT ROBBERY IN THE INTERIOR DEPARTMENT. 


Washington City was, on 23d, thrown into a high state 
of excitement by the announcement that the Department 
of the Interior had been robbed of a very large amount of 
bonds and stocks held in trust for the benefit of different 
Indian tribes under our treaties with them. Secretary 
Thompson, who arrived in Washington late on Saturday 
night, immediately instituted an investigation, and a clerk 
named Godard Bailey, who had charge of the bonds, con- 
fessed to having appropriated them to his own use. It 
seems that Bailey, according to his own statement, gave 
them to Russell, of Russell & Co., army contractors, in 
exchange for Governor Floyd's acceptances. The amount 
confessed to have been stolen is $870,000. Russell has 
been arrested, and is held in jail at Washington. The 
bonds stolen consist of Missouris, Virginias, Tennessees, 
and North Carolinas. 


EXCITEMENT AT PITTSBURGH. 


The people of Pittsburgh and vicinity were thrown into 
a state of the greatest excitement on Monday by a revela- 
tion of the fact that United States Quarter-master Taliafero 
was arranging for the shipment of seventy-eight heavy 
guns to Newport, Texas, and forty-six more to Ship Island, 
near the Balize, from the Alleghany Arsenal—-the appar- 
ent object being to place them in a po-ition where they 
could be seized by the Secessionists. It appears that the 
forts at the points designated are new, and have never had 
any guns, and that those in question were originally de- 
signed forthem. In the present condition of affairs, how- 
ever, the citizens of Pittsburgh think it better that the 

ins should remain wher they are, and measures are be- 
ng taken to retain them. 


PERSONAL. 


Hon. David Wilmot, of Pennsylvania, visited Mr. Lin- 
coln on 24th, and we are informed over the wires that Mr. 
Wilmot has been offered a place in the Cabinet, and will 
undoubtedly represent Pennsylvania in some capacity— 
what, however, is still enveloped in the mysteries of the 
future. 

Hlis Honor the Mayor was on Saturday united to Miss 
Mills in the bonds of matrimony, and immediately after 
the ceremony started on € Southern tour. Mr. Peck acts 
as his locum tenens during his absence. 


“FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 
FRENCH OPINION ON OUR SECESSION QUESTION, 


Tue Paris Presse has the following: 

France, who abolished slavery herself. can not even 
seem to protect it in other countries. Such an idea even 
would do her a serious injury. The Americans of South 
Carolina must, then, be persuaded that if ever they obtain 
from the French Government the mor@! support that they 
demand, it will not be as proprietors, but in spite of their 
being proprietors of slaves, and by virtue of the principle, 
acknowledged for thirty years, that all Governments de 
Sacto shall be recognized by the Governments of Europe 
and America. 


“The rupture of the Union will entail more risks than 
benefits; for while the commerce of England and the whole 
of Europe will be admitted, with our own, to the froe ports 
of the New Confederation, the Northern Confederation will 
immediately seek, in an exclusive alliance with England, 
a counterpoise to the Southern agreement with France. 
War will inevitably flow from this antagonism. Having 
as allies slave proprietors, we will be forced, by the nature 
of things, to defend their institutions and to tolerate their 
plan of annexing Mexico and the Island of Cuba, which the 
North up to this time has alone prevented. 

‘*France will never lay herself open to such a course. 
She ought not to allow the Southerg$ ceive them- 
selves in this matter. She can n@ even lend seh consent 
as silence may afford: her duty is to labor wi}h all her 
power to prevent a dissolution. There ought 
us, on the other side of the Atlantic, either 5 
icans or Northern Americans, but State 
important to the equilibrium ofthe woud, The American 
marine is not less neceseary to France, than the Russian, 
Spanish, and Italian navies, to prevent a single Power from 
seizing the empire of the seas. 

‘* France was the first ally of the United States—we hope 
that she will now be their counselor, and expose the abyss 
into which they are hurrying—an abyss in which will be 
buried forever a Past glorious and a Future moet h iL 
For the American Union separation is suicide; it is the 
murder of a great nation and a great principle. France 
can not lend a hand to this suicide and this murder. She 
has helped to make this people—she will never help to de- 
stroy them. 

‘Such are, we are convinced, the sentiments of our Gov- 


ernment.” 
ITALY. 
ARRIVAL OF THE KING AT PALERMO. 

News has arrived of the arrival of the King in Palermo, 
on Saturday morning, at 9.15 a.m. He was received with 
indescribable enthusiasm. The people insisted on taking 
the horses out of the carriage and drawing him in. It is 
calculated that upward of 400,000 persons had assembled 
in Palermo. His Majesty went first to the cathedral, 
where he was received by the Archbishop. On arriving 
at the palace he received immediately the constituted au- 
thorities, and afterward the deputations from the various 
municipalities of the island. 


A LAST PROCLAMATION FROM GARIBALDI. 

The Nationalités, of Turin, publishes the following proc- 
lamation by Garibaldi: 

aND Victor Emanvet! The Italians must not 
on any account abandon this programme. Victor Eman- 
uel is the only indispensable man in Italy, around whom 
all the men of our peninsula must rally. I do not care 
whether the Minister’s name be Cavour or Cattaneo (the 
latter is preferable); but what I care for, and what all 
Italians must inexorably demand, is, that on the Sth of 
March, 1861, Victor Emanuel be at the head of 500,000 
GaRIBALDI. 


ATTEMPT TO ASSASSINATE GARIBALDI. 


Passengers by the steamship Canada say that it was 
rumored at Queenstown that Garibaldi had been assassin- 
ated. 


The papers by the Canada report that Cojonel Dunn, of 
the Sicilian army, had been wounded in an attempt to as- 
sassinate him. The rumor of the assassination of Gari- 
baldi probably arose from this circumstance. 


CHINA. 
THE FALL OF PEKIN. 


The following is the latest Government telegram respect- 
ing affairs in Chine. It is dated Alexandria, November 
80, and comes from the British Consul-General at that 


lace : 

“Two of the s Pekin are in our hands. Parkes 
and Lock have returned to us. Captain Anderson 
and Mr. De Normaun have died from the effects of ill-treat- 
ment. Brabazon and Boulby are unaccounted for. The 
Emperor’s Summer palace has been taken and sacked, af- 
fording immense spoil. The Emperor has fled into Tar- 
tary. The forces are to winter at Pekin and Tien-tsin. 
Two Embassadors are at military head-quarter:.” 

A Pekin telegram of the 13th October confirms all that 
is stated in the above. It says, in addition, that Pekin 
surrendered to the Allies on the 13th, yielding to all de- 
mands. The indemnity was ready when demanded. The 
Tartar army fied with the Emperor, and none of the enemy 
were visible in Pekin. All the Allies Were encamped on 
the walla. 

Little hope was entertained 
Times Correspondent), or the French officers missing. 


E AT LAST. 


& brief dispatch from Pekin, received in London via St. 
Petersburg. announces the cessation of hostilities, and an 
exchange of ratifications of peace on the 5th of November. 


The Allies were evacuating the capital, and the Emperor | 


would shortly return to it. : 


A MESSAGE 
FROM THE SEA. 


‘Dickens's Christmas Story. 


Published from advance FProof- 
sheets purchased from the Author for 
**}iarper’s Weekly.” 


[CONCLUDED FROM OUR LAST WEEK'S NUMBER. ] 


Mrixe is my brother’s Ghost Story. It hap- 
pened to my brother about thirty years ago, while 
he was wandering, sketch-book in hand, among 
the High Alps, picking up subjects for an illus- 
trated work on Switzerland. Having entered the 
Oberland by the Brunig Pass, and filled his port-fo- 
lio with what he used to call *‘ bits” from the neigh- 
borhood of Meyringen, he went over the Great 
Scheideck to Grindlewald, where he arrived one 
dusky September evening, about three quarters 
of an hour after sunset. There had been a fair 
that day, and the place was crowded. In the best 
inn there was not an inch of space to spare—there 
were only two inns at Grindlewald thirty years 
ago—so my brother went to one at the end of the 
covered bridge next the church, and there, with 
some difficulty, obtained the promise of a pile of 
rugs and a mattress, in a room which was already 
occupied by three other travelers. 

The Adler was a primitive hostelry, half farm, 
half inn, with great rambling galleries outside, and 
a huge general room, like a barn. At the upper 
era of this room stood long stoves, like metal count- 
ers, laden with steaming pans, and glowing un- 
derneath like furnaces. At the lower end, smok- 
ing, supping, and chatting, were congregated some 
thirty or forty guests, chiefly mountaineers, char- 
drivers, and guides. Among these my brother 
took his seat, and was served, like the rest, with a . 
bowl of soup, « platter of beef, a flagon of country 
wine, and a loaf made of Indian corn. Presently 
a huge St. Bernard dog came and laid his nose 
upon my brother’s arm. In the mean time he 
fell into conversation with two Italian youths, 
bronzed and dark-eyed, near whom he happened 
to be seated. They were Florentines. Their 
names, they told him, were Stefano and Battisto. 
They had been traveling for some months on com- 
mission, selling cameos, mosaics, sulphur casts, 
and the like pretty Italian trifles, and were now 
on their way to Interlaken and Geneva. Weary 
of the cold North, they longed, like children, for 
the moment which should take them back to their 
own blue hills and gray-green olives; to their 
workshop on the Ponte Vecchio, and their home 
down by the Arno. 

It was quite a relief to my brother, on going up 
to bed, to find that these youths were to be two of 
his fellow-lodgers. The third was already there, 
and sound asleep, with his face to the wall. . They 
scarcely looked at thisthird. They were all tired, 
and all anxious to rise at daybreak, having agreed 
to walk together over the Wengern Alp as far as 
Lauterbrunnen. So my brother and the two youths 
exchanged a brief good-night, and, before many 
minutes, were all as far away in the land of dreams 
as their unknown companion. _ 

My brother slept profoundly — so profoundly 
that, being roused in the morning by a clamor of 
merry voices, he sat up dreamily in his rugs, and 
wondered where he was. 

‘** Good-day, signor,” cried Battisto. “ Here is 
a fellow-traveler going the same way as ourselves.” 

“Christien Baumann, native of Kandersteg, 
musical-box maker by trade, stands five feet eleven 
in his shoes, and is at monsieur’s service to com- 
mand,” said the sleeper of the night before. 

He was as fine a young fellow as one would wish 
to see. Light, and strong, and well-proportioned, 
with curling brown hair, and bright, honest eyes 
that seemed to dance at every word he uttered. 

Good-morning,” said my brother. You were 
asleep last night when we came up.” 

‘“‘ Asleep! I should think so, after being all day 
in the fair, and walking from Meyringen the even- 
ing before. What a capital fair it was!” 

** Capital, indeed,” said Battisto. “‘We sold 
cameos and mosaics yesterday for nearly fifty 
francs.” 

‘Oh, you sell cameos and mosaics, you two! 
Show me your cameos, and I will show you my 
musical boxes. I have such pretty ones, with col- 
ored views of Geneva and Chillon on the lids, play- 
ing gewnigur, six, and even eight tunes. Bah! I 
will give you a concert !” 

And with this he unstrapped his pack, displayed 
his little boxes on the table, and wound them up, 
one after the other, to the delight of the Italians. 

“IT helped to make them myself, é¢very one,” 
said he, proudly. “Is it not pretty music? I 
sometimes set one of them when I go to bed at 
night, and fall asleep listening to it. Iam sure, 
then, to have pleasant dreams! But let us see 
your cameos. Perhaps I may buy one for Marie, 
if they are not toodear. Marie is my sweet-heart, 
and we are to be married next week.” 

‘“Next week!” exclaimed Stefano. “That is: 
very soon. Battisto has a sweet-heart also, up at 
Impruneta ; but they will have to wait along tine 
before they can buy the ring.” 

Battisto blushed like a girl. 

‘* Hush, brother!” saidhe. ‘“ Show the cameos 
to Christien, and give your tongue a heliday !” 

But Christien was not so to be put off. 

‘** What is her name?” said he. “Tush! Bat- 


tisto, you must tell me her name! Is she pretty ? 
Is she dark or fair? Do you o see her when 
you are at home? Is she very fond of you? Is 


she as fond of you as Marie is of me ?”’ 4 
‘“* Nay, how should I know that ?” asked the so- 
berer Battisto. 

that is all.” 
And her name?” 


“* She loves me, and I love her— 


Margherita,” 


‘“*A charming name! And she is herself as 
pretty as her name, I’ll engage. Did you say -he 
was fair ?” - 

“T said nothing about.it cne way or the other,” 
said Battisto, unjocking a green box clamped with 
iron, and taking out tray after tray of his pretty 
wares. ‘‘There! Those pictures all inlaid in lit- 
tle bits are Roman mosaics—these flowers on a 
black ground are Floreutine. ‘The ground is of 
hard, dark stone,'and the flowers are made of thin 
slices of jasper, onyx, cornelian, and so forth. 
Those forget-me-nots, for instance, are bits of tur- 
quoise, and that poppy is cut from a piece of coral.” 

‘I like the Roman ones best,” said Christien. 
‘* What place is that with all the arches ?” 

“This is the Coliseum, and the one next to it 
is St. Peter's. But we Florentines care little for 
the Roman work. It is not half so fine or so valu- 
able as ours. ‘Ihe Romans make their mosaics of 
composition.” 

‘* Composition or no, I like the little landscapes 
best,” said Christien. “There is a lovely one, 
with a pointed building, and a tree, and mount- 
ains at the back. How I should like that one for 
Marie!” 

“You may have it for eight francs,” replied 
Battisto; ‘‘ we sold two of them yesterday for ten 
each. It represents the tomb of Caius Cestius, 
near Rome.” 

““A tomb!” echoed Christien, considerably dis- 
mayed. “Dialble! ‘That would be a dismal pres- 
ent to one’s bride.” ’ 

“She would never guess that it was a tomb if 
you did not tell her,” suggested Stefano. 

Christien shook his head. 

“That would be next door to deceiving her,” 
said he. 

‘* Nay,” interposed my brother, “the owner of 
that tomb has been dead these cighteen or ninetcen 
hundred years. One almost forgets that he was 

ever buried in it.” 

“Eighteen or nineteen hundred years? Then 
he was a heathen ?” 

“Undoubtedly, if by that you mean that he 
lived hefore Christ.” 

Christien’s face lighted up immediately. 

“Oh, that settles the question,” said he, pull- 
ing out his little canvas purse, and paying his 
money down at once. ‘A heathen's tomb is as 
good as notomb at all. I'll have it made imto a 
brooch foe her, at Interlaken. Tell me, Battisto, 
what shall you take home to Italy for your Mar- 
gherita ?” 

Battisto laughed, and chinked his eight frames. 
** That depends on trade,” said he; “if we make 
good profits between this and Christmas I may 
take her a Swiss muslin from Vegne: but we have 
already been away seven months, and we have 
hardly made a hundred francs over and above our 
expenses.” 

And with this the talk turned upon general mat- 
ters, the Florentines locked away their treasures, 
Christien restrapped his pack, and my brother and 
all went down together, and breakfasted in the opep 
air outside the inn. 

It was a magnificent morning: cloudless and 


sunny, with a cool breeze that rustied in the vine | 


upon the porch, and flecked the table with shifting 
shadows of green leaves. All around and about 
them stood the great mountains, with their blue- 
white glaciers bristling down to the verge of the 
pastures, and the pine-woods creeping darkly up 
their sides. To the left, the Wetterhorn; to the 
right, the Eigher; straight before them, dazzling 
and imperishable, like an obelisk of frosted silver, 
the Schreckhorn, or Peak of Terror. Breakfast 
over, they bade farewell to their hostess, and, 
mountain-staff in hand, took the path to the Wen- 
gern Alp. Half in light, half in shadow, lay the 
quiet valley, dotted over with farms, and traversed 
by a torrent that rushed, milk-white, from its pris- 
on in the glacier. The three lads walked briskly 
in advance, their voices chiming together every 
now and then in chorus of laughter. Somehow 
my brother felt sad. /He lingered behind, and, 
plucking a little red flower from the bank, watched 
it hurry away with the torrent, like a life on the 
stream of time. Why'was his heart so heavy, and 
why were their hearts so light ? 4 

As the'day went on my brother’s melancholy 
and the mirth ofthe young men see med to increase. 
Full of youth and hope, they talked of the joyous 
future, and built up pleasant castles in the air. 
Battisto, grown more communicative, admitted 
that fo marry Margherita, and become a master 
mosaicist, would fulfill the dearest dream of his 
life. Stefano, not being in love, preferred to trav- 
el. Christien, who seemed to be the most prosper- 
ous, declared that it was his darling ambition to 
rent a farm in his native Kander Valley, and lead 
the patriarchal life of his fathers. As for the mu- 
sical-box trade, he said, one should live imGeneva 
to make it answer; and, for his part, he loved the 
pine-forests and the snow-peaks better than aii 
the towns in Europe. Marie, too, Rad been bern 

the mountains, and it would break her heart 
if she thought she were to lite in Geneva all ber 
life and never see the Kander Thal again. Chat- 
ting thus the morning wore on to noon, and the 
party rested a while in the shade of a clump of gi- 
gantic firs festooned with trailing banners of gray- 
green moss. 

Here they ate their lunch, to the silvery music 
of one of Christien’s little boxes, and by-and-by 
heard the sullen echo of an avalanche far away on 
the shoulder of the Jungfrau. 

Then they went on again in the burning after- 
noon, to heights where the Alp-rose fails from the 
sterile steep, and the brown lichen grows more and 
more scantily among the stones. « Here only the 
bleachéd and barren skeletons of a forest of dead 
pines varied the desolate monotony; and high on 
the summit of the pass stood a little solitary inn, 
between them and the sky. 

At this inn they rested again, and drank to the 
health of Christien and his bride in a jug of coun- 
try wine. He was in uncontrollable spirits, and 
shook hands with them all, over and over again. 

“By nightfall to-morrow,” said he, ‘I shall 
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hold her once more in my arms! It is now nearly 
two years since I came home to see her, at the end 
of my apprenticeship. Now I am foreman, with 
a salary of thirty francs a week, and well able to 


marry. 

“Thitty francs a week!’’ echoed Battisto. 
“Corpo di Bacco! that is a little fortune.” 

Christien’s face beamed. ) 

“Yes,” said he, ‘‘ we shall be very happy; and 
by-and-by—-who knows ?—we may end our days 
in the Kander Thal, and bring up ouf children to 
succeed us. Ah! If Marie knew that I should 
be there to-morrow night how delighted she would 
be ” 
‘* How so, Christien ?” said my brother. ‘‘ Does 

she not expect you ?” 

“Not a bit of it. She has no idea that I can 
be there till the gav after to-morrow—nor could 
I if I took the road all round by Unterseen and 
Fritigen. I mean to sleep to-night at Lauterbrun- 
nen, and to-morrow morning shall strike across the 
Tschlingel glacier to Kandersteg. If I rise a little 
before dav break I shall be at home by sunset.” 

At this moment the path took a sudden turn, 
and began to descend in sixht of an immense per- 
spective of very distant valleys. Christien flung 
his cap into the air an: uttered a great shout. 

“ Look!” said he, stretching out his arms as if 
to embrace all the dear familiar scené: ‘‘Oh! 
Look! -There are the hills and woods of Inter- 
laken; and here, below the precipices on which 
we stand, lies Lauterbrunnen! God be praised, 
who has made our native land so beautiful !” 

The Italians smiled at each other, thinking their 
own Arno Valley far more fair; but my brother's 

. heart warmed to the boy, and echoed his thanks- 
QYiving in that spirit which accepts all beauty as 
a birth-right and an inheritance.. And now their 
course lay across an immense plateau, all rich 
with corn-fields and meadows, and studded with 
substantial homesteads built of old brown wood, 
with huge sheltering eaves, and strings of Indian 
corn hanging like olden ingots along the carven 
balconies. Blwe whortleberries grew beside the 
fuotway, an now and then they came upon a wild 
gentian, or a star-shaped immortelle. Then the 
path became a mere zigzag on the face of the prec- 
ipice, and in less than half an hour they reached 
the lowest level of the valley. The glowing afier- 
noon had not yet faded from the uppermost pines 
when they were all dining together in the parlor 
of a little inn looking to the Jungfrau, In the 
evening my brother wrote letters, while the three 
lads strolled about the village. At nine o’clock 
they bade each other good-night, and went to their 
several rooms. 

Weary as he was, my brother found it impossi- 
ble to sleep. Fhe same unaccountable melancholy 
still possessed him, and when at lust he dropped 
into an uneasy slumber, it was but to start over 
and over again from frightful dreams, faint with a 
nameless terror. Toward morning he fell into a 
profound sleep, and never woke until the day was 

Hie then found, to 
his regret, that Christien had long since gone. He 
had risen before daybreak, breakfasted by candle- 
light, and started off in the gray dawn—‘' as mer- 
ry,” said the host, “‘as a fiddler ata fair.” 

Stefano and Battisto were till waiting to see 
my brother, being charged by ‘Christien ‘with a 
friendly farewell message to hin, and an invita- 
tion to the wedding. They, toe, were asked, and 
meant to go; so my brother agreed to meet them 
at Interlaken on the following ‘Tuesday, whence 
they might walk to Kandefiteg by easy stages, 
reaching their destination on the Thursday morn- 
ing, in time to go to church with the bridal party. 
My brother then bought some of the little Floren- 
tine cameos, wished the two bors every good for- 
tune, and watched them down the road till he co: 'ld 
see them no longer. 

Left now to himself, he wandered out with h. 
sketch-book, and spent the day in the upper vai. 
ley ; at sunset he dined alone in his chamber, by 
the light of a single lamp. -This meal dispatched, 
he drew nearer to the fire, took out a pocket edi- 
tion of Goethe's Essays on Art, and promised him- 

_ self some hours of pleasant reading. (Ah, how 
well I know that very book, in its faded cover, and 
how often I have heard him @escribe that lonely 
evening!) The nicht had by this time set in cold 
and wet. The damp logs splattered on the hearth, 
and a wailing wind swept down the valley, bear- 
ing the rain in sudden gusts against the panes. 
My brother soon found that to read was impos:i- 
ble. His attention wandered incessantly. He 
read the same sentence over and over again, un- 


conscious of its meaning, and fell into long trains. 


of thought leading far iato the dim past. 

Thus the hours went by, and at eleven o'clock 
he heard the doors closing below, and the house- 
hold retiring to rest. 


fonger to this dreaming apathy. He threw on 


fresh logs, trimmed the lamp, and took several - 


turns about the room. Then he opened the case- 
ment, and suffered the rain to beat against his face, 
and the wind to ruffle his Qair, as it ruffled the 
acacia leaves in the garden below. Some minutes 


« passed thus, and when, at length, he closed the 


window and came back into the room, his face and 
hair and all the front of hirt were thoroughly 
saturated. To unstrap his*knapsack and take out 
a dry shirt was, of course, his first impulse—to 
drop the garment, listen eagerly, and start jo his 
feet, breathless and bewildered, was the next. 

For, borne fitfully upon the outer breeze, now 
sweeping past the window, now dying in the dis- 
tance, he heard a well-remembered strain of mel- 
ody, subtle and silvery as the ‘‘sweet airs” of 
‘Prospero’s isle, and proceeding unmistakably from 
the musical-bex which had, the day before, accom- 


panied the lunch ander the fir-trees of the Wen- 


gern Alp! 

Had Christien come back, and was it thus that 
he announced his return? If*so, where was he? 
Under the window? Outside ‘in ‘the corridor? 
Sheltering in the porch, and waiting for admit- 
tance? My brother threw open the casement 
again, and called him by his name. 


He detérmined to yield no” 


“Christien! Is that you?” 

All without was intensely silent. He could hear 
the last gust of wind and rain moaning farther and 
farther away upon its wild course down the valley, 
and the pine-trees shivering, like living things. 

‘‘ Christien!” he said again, and his own voice 
seemed to echo strangely on his ear. 
Is it you?” 

Still no one answered. He leaned out into the 
dark night, but could see nothing—not even the 
outline of the porch below. He began to think 
that his imagination had deceived him, when sud- 
denly the strain burst forth again; this time, ap- 
parently in his own chamber. 

As he turned, expecting to find Christien at his 
elbow, the sounds broke off abruptly, and a sensa- 
tion of intensest cold seized him in every limb— 
not the mere chill of nervous terror, not the mere 
physical result of exposure to wind and rain, but a 
deadly freezing of every vein, a paralygis of every 
nerve, an appalling consciousness that in afew mo- 
ments more the lungs must cease to play, and the 
heart to beat! Powerless to speak or stir, he closed 
his eves, and believed that he was dying. 

This strange faintness lasted but a few seconds, 
Gradually the vital warmth returned, and, with it, 
strength to close the window, and stagger toa chair. 
As he did so, he found the breast of his shirt all 
stiff and frozen, and the rain clinging in solid icicles 
upon his hair. 

He locked at his watch. It had stopped at 
twenty minutes before twelve. He took his ther- 
mometer from the chinmey-piece, and found the 
mercury atsixty-eight. Heavenly powers! How 
were these things possible in a temperature of sixty- 
eight degrees, and with a large fire blazing on the 
hearth ? 

He poured out half a tumbler of cognac, and 
drank it at adraught. Going to bed out of 
the question. He felt that he dared not sleep— 
that he scarcely dared tothink. All he could do 
was to change his linen, pile on more logs, wrap: 
himself in his blankets, and sit all night in an easy- 
chair before the fire. 

My brother had not long sat thus, however, be- 
fore the warmth, and probably the nervous reac- 
tion, drew him off to sleep. In the morning he 
found himself lying on the bed, without being able 
to remember in the least how or when he reached it. 

It was againaglorioustay. The rain and wind 
were gone, and the Silverhorn at the end of the 
valley lifted its head intoan unclouded sky. Look- 
ing out upon the sunshine, he almost doubted the 
events of the night, and but for the evidence of his 
watch, which still pointed to twenty minutes be- 
fore twelve, would have been disposed to treat the 
whole matter asadream. Asit was, he attributed 
more than half his terrors to the promptings of an 
over-active and over-wearied brain. For all this, 
he still felt depressed and uneasy, and so very un- 
willing to pass another night at Lauterbrunnen, 
that he made up his mind to proceed that morajng 
to Interlaken. While he was yet loitering over 
his breakfast, and considering whether he should 
walk the seven miles of road, or hire a vehicle, a 
char came rapidly up to the inn door, and a young 
man jumped out. 

“Why, Battisto!” exclaimed my brother, in 
astonishment, as he came into the room; ‘“‘ what 
brings you here to-day? Where is Stefano?” 

“*T have left him at Interlaken, signor,” replied 
the Italian. 

Something there was in his voice, something in 
his face, both strange and startling. 

‘*What is the matter?” asked my brother, 
breathlessly. ‘‘He is not ill? No accident has 
happened ?” 

Battisto shook his head, glanced furtively up and 
down the passage, and closed the door. 

“*Stefano is well, signor; but—but a circum- 
stance has occurre(l—a circumstance so strange !|— 
Signor, do you believe in spirits ?” 

In spirits, Battisto ?” 

“Ay, signor; for if ever the spirit of any man, 
dead or living, appealed to human ears, the spirit 
of Christien came to me last night, at twenty min- 
utes before twelve-o’clock.”’ 

‘* At twenty minutes before twelve o’clock !” re- 
peated mv brother. 

**T was in bed, signor, and Stefano was sleeping 
in the same room. I had gone up quite warm, and 
bad fallen asleep, full of pleasant théughts. By- 
and-by, although I had plenty of bed-clothes, and 
a rug over me as well, I woke, frozen with cold and 
searcely able to breathe. I tried to call to Stefano; 
but I had no power to utter the slightest sound. I 
thought my last moment was come. All at once 
I heard a sound under the window—a sound which 
I knew to be Christien’s musical box; and it play- 
ed as it played when we lunched under the fir-trees, 
except that it was more wild and strange and 
melancholy and most solemn to hear—awful to 
hear! Then, signor, it grew fainter and fainter— 
and then it seemed to float past upon the wind, and 
die away. When it ceased, my frozen blood grew 
warm again, and I cried out to Stefano. When I 
told him what had happened, he declared I ‘had 
been only dreaming. 1 made him strike a light, 
hat I might look at my watch. It pointed to 
twenty minutes before twelve, and had stopped 
there; and—étranger still—Stefano’s watch had 
done the very same. Now tell me, signor, do you 
believe that there is any meaning in this, or do you 
think, as Stefano persists in thinking, that it was 
all a dream 

“What is your own conclusion, Battisto ?” 

“My conclusion, signor, is that some harm has 
happened to poor Christien on the glacier, ani that 
his spirit came to me last night.” 

** Battisto, he shall have help if living, or reseue 
for his poor corpse if dead ; for I, too, believe that 
all is not well.” 

And with this my brother told him briefly what 
had occurred to himself in the night; dispatched 
messéngefs for the three best guides in Lauter- 
brunhén ; and prepared ‘ropes, ice-hatchets, alpen- 
stocks, and all such matters necessary for a glacier 
expedition. Hasten as he would, however, it was 


nearly mid-day before the party started, 


“Speak! 


Arriving in about half an hour at a place called 
Stechelberg, they left the char, in which they had 
traveled so far, at a chalet, and ascended a steep 
path in full view of the Breithorn glacier, which 
rose up to the left like a battlemented wall of solid 
ice. ‘The way now lay for some time among pas- 
tures and pine-forests. Then they came to a little 
colony of chalets, called Steinberg, where they 
filled their water-bottles, got their ropes in readi- 
ness, and prepared for the Tschlingel glacier. A 
few minutes more and they were on the ice. 

At this point the guides called a halt and con- 
sulted together. One was for striking across the 
lower glacter toward the left, and reaching the up- 
per glacier by the rocks which bound it on the 
south. The other two preferred the north or right 
side; and this my brother finally took. The sun 
was now pouring down with almost tropical in- 
tensity, and the surface of the ice, which was brok- 
en into long, treacherous fissures, smooth as glass 
and blue as the summer sky, was both difficult and 
dangerous. Silently and cautiously they went, 
tied together at intervals of about three yards 
each: with two guides in front, and the third 
bringing up the rear. Turning presently to the 
right, they found themselves at the foot of a steep 
rock, some forty feet in height, up which they 
must climb to reach the upper glacier. ‘The only 
way in which Battisto or my brother could hope 
to do this, was by the help of a rope steadied from 
below and above. Two of the guides accordingly 
clambered up the face of the crag by notches in 
the surface, and one remained below. ‘The rope 
was then let down, and my brother prepared to go 
first. As he planted his foot in the first notch a 
smothered ery from Battisto arrested him. 

‘‘Santa Maria! Signor! Look yonder!” 

My brother looked, and there (he ever afterward 
declared), as surely as there is a heaven above us 
all, he saw Christien Baumann standing in the 
full sunlight not a hundred yards distant! 
most in the same moment that my brother recog- 
nized him he was gone. He neither faded nor 
sank down nor moved away ; but was simply gone 
as if he had never been. Pale as death, Battisto 
fell upon his knees and covered his face with his 
hands. My brother, awe-stricken and speechless, 
leaned against the rock, and felt that the object of 
his journey was but too fatally accomplished. As 
for the guides, they could not conceive what had 
happened. 

“Did you see nothing?” asked my brother and 
Battisto, both together. 

But the men had seen nothing, and the one who 
had remained below said, ‘‘ What should I see 
but the ice and the sun ?” 

To this my brother made no other reply than by 
announcing his intention to have a certain cre- 
vasse, from which he had not once removed his 
eyes since he saw the figure standing on the brink, 
thoroughly explored before he went a step farther, 
whereupon the two men came down from the top 
of the crag, resumed the ropes, and followed my 
brother incredulously. At the narrow end of the 
fissure he paused, and drove his alpenstock firmly 
into the ice. It was an unusually long crevasse 
—at first a mere crack, but widening gradually as 
it went, and reaching down to unknown depths of 
dark deep blue, fringed with long pendent icicles 
like diamond stalactites. Before they had followed 
the course-of this crevasse for more than ten min- 
utés the youngest of the guides uttered a hasty 
exclamation. 

see something!” cried he. ‘‘ Something 
dark, wedged in the teeth of the crevasse, a great 
way down !” 

They all saw it: a mere indistinguishable mass, 
almost closed over by the ice-walls at their feet. 
My brother offered a hundred francs to the man 
who would go down and bring it up. They all 
hesitated. 

“ We don’t know what it is,” said one. 

‘* Perhaps it is only a dead chamois,” suggeste 
another. 

Their apathy enraged him. 

“It is no chamois,” he said, angrily. ‘It is 
the body of Christien Baumann, native of Kander- 
steg. And, by Heaven, if you are all too cowardly 
to make the attempt I will go down myself!” 

The youngest guide threw off his hat and coat, 
tied a rope about his waist, and took a hatchet in 
his hand. 

‘‘] will go, monsieur,” said he; and without 
another word suffered himéelf to be lowered in. 
My brother turned away. A sickening anxiety 
came upon him, and presently he heard the dull 
echo of the hatchet far down in the ice. Then 
there was a call for another rope, and then—the 
men all drew aside in silence, and my brother saw 
the youngest guide standing once more beside the 
chasm, flushed and trembling, with the body of 
Christien lving at his feet. 

Poor Christien! ‘They made a rough bier with 
their ropes and alpenstocks, and carried him, with 
great difficulty, back to Steinberg. There they 
got additional help as as Stechelberg, where 
they laid him in the ear, add so brought him on 
to Lauterbrunnen. The next day my brother 
made it his sad busineas to precede the body to 
Kandersteg, and prepare his friends for its arrival. 
To this day, though all these things happened 
thirty years ajo, he ¢an not bear fo recall Marie’s 
despair, or all the ‘mourning that be innocently 
brought upon that peaceful valley. Poor Marie 
has been dead this many a ‘year; and when my 
brother last’ passed through the r Thal on 
his way to the Ghemmi, he saw Ber grave, beside 
the grave‘of Christien Baumann, ‘in. the village 
burial-groand.—This is my bréthér’s Ghost Story. 


clared the teetotum spun out, and that the meeting 
was dissolved. Yet even then the young fisher- 
man could not refrain from once more asking hi 

question. This occasioned the Gentlemen King 
- Arthurs, as they got on their hats and great-coats, 
evidently to regard him as a young fisherman who 


was touched in his head, and some of them even 
cherished the idea that the captain was his keeper. 


Al- 


‘and south and by west. 


— 


[Janvary 5, 1861, 


As no man dared to awake the mighty Parvis, it 
was resolved that a heavy member of the society 
should fall against him as it were by accident, and 
immediately withdraw to a safe distance. The 
experiment was so happily accomplished that Mr. 
Parvis started to his feet on the Lest terms with 
himself, as a light sleeper whose wits never left 
him, and who could always be broad awake on oc- 
casion. Quite an airy jocundity sat upon this re 
spectable man in consequence; and he rallied the 
briskest member of the fraternity on being “‘a 
sleepy-head,” with an amount of humér previous. 
ly supposed to be quite incompatible with his re. 
sponsible circumstances in life. 

Gradually the society departed into the cold 
night, and the captain and his young companion 
were left alone. The captain had so refresh 
himself by shaking hands with every body to an 
amazing extent that he was in no hurry to go to 


‘*To-morrow morning,” said the captain, “ we 
must find out the lawyer and the clergyman here; 
they are the people to consult on our business, 
And I'll be up and out ea:ly, and asking questions 
of every body I see; thereby propagating at least 
one of the Institutions of my native country.” 

As the captain was slapjing bis leg; 
lord appeared with two small candleS8ticks. 

**Your room,” said he, ‘“‘is at*the top of the 
house. An excellent bed, but you'll hear the 


and- 


“wind.” 


“I’ve heerd it afore,” replied the captain. 
‘Come and make a passage with me, and you 
shall hear it.” 

“It’s considered to blow here,” said the land- 
lord. 

** Weather gets its voung strength here,” replied 
the captain; * goes into training for the Atlantic 
Ocean. Yours are little winds just beginning to 
feel their way and crawl Muke a vovage with 
me, and I'll show you a grown-up one out on busi- 
ness. But you haven’t told my friend where he 
lies.”’ 

It’s the roomat the head of the stairs, before 
you take the second staircase through the wall,” 
returned the landlord. ‘ You can’t mistake it. 
It’s a double-bedded ‘room; because there’s no 
other.” | 

‘The room where the sea-faring man is?” said 
the captain. / . 

“The r where the sea-faring man is.”’ 

**T hope he mayn’t finish telling his story in his 
sleep,” remarked the captain. “Shall J turn into 
the room where the sea-faring man is, Alfred ?” 

Captain Jorgan, why should vou There 
would be little fear of his waking me, even if he 
told his whole story out.” 

* He’s in the bed nearest the door,” said the 
Yandlord. ‘I’ve been in to look at him once, and 
he’s sound enough. Good-night, gentlemen,” 

The captain immediately shook hands with the 
landlord in quite an enthusiastic manner, and hav- 
ing performed that national ceremony as if he had 
had no opportunity of performing it for a long time, 
accompanied his voung friend up stairs. 

“ Something tells me,’’ said the captain as they 
went, “that Miss Kitty Tregarthen’s marriage 
aint put off for long, and that we shall light on 
what we Want.” 

When, do you think ?” 

Wa'al, I couldn't just’say when, but soon. 
Here’s your toom,”’ said the captain, softly open- 
ing the door and leoking in; ‘‘ and here's the berth 
of the sea-faring man. I wonder what like he is. 
He breathes deep ; 

** Sleeping like a child, to judge-from the sound,” 
said the young fisherman. 

** Dreaming of home, maybe,’’ returned the cap- 
tain. ‘*Can’t seehim. Sleeps a deal more whole- 
somely than Arson: Parvis, but a’most as sound ; 
don’t he? Good-night, fellow-traveler.” 

“ Good-night, Captain Jorgan, and many, many 
thanks!” . 

** wait till I ’em, boy, afore I take ‘em,” 
returned the captain, clapping him cheerfully on 
the back. ‘‘ Pleasant dreams of—you know.who!” 

When the young fisherman had closed the door, 
the captain waited a moment or two, listening 
for any stir on the part of the unknown sea-faring 
man. But none being audible, the captain pur- 
sued the way to his own chamber. 


CHAPTER IV.—THE SEA-FARING MAN. 


Who was tne Sea-faring Man? And what might 
he have to say for himself? He answers those 
questions in his @n words : 

I begin by mentioning what happened on my 
journey northward, from Falmouth in Cornwall, 
to Steepways in Devonshire. I have no occasion 
fo'sdy (being here) that it brought me last night 
to Lanrean. I had business in hand which was 
part very serious, and part (as I hoped) very joy- 
ful—and this busivess, you will please to remem- 

“ber, was the causé of my journey. 

After landing at-Ealmouth I traveled on foot ; 
because of the expense of riding, and because I had 
anxietiés heavy on my mind, and walking was the 
best way I knew of to lighten them. The first 
two'days of my journey the weather was fine and 
soft, the wind being mostly light airs from south, 

On the third day I took 
a wrong turning, @nd had to fetch a long circuit to 
get rigtitagain. “Toward evening, while I was still 
on the read, the wind shifted ; and a sea-fog came 
rolling in on the land, (1 went on through, what 
I ask leave to call, the white darkness; keeping 
the sound of the sea on my left hand for a guide, 
aod féeling those anxieties of mine before men- 
‘tioned, pulling heavier and heavier at my mind, 
| agg fog thickened and the wet trickled down my 

It Was still early in the evening, when I beard 

e dog bark, away it the distance, on the right- 
hand side of me. Following the sound as well 
as I could, and shouting to the dog, from time 
to time, fo set hinf bafking again, I stumbled up 
at last against the back of a house; and, hearing 
veices inside, g*oped my way round to the door, 
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and knocked on it smartly with the flat of my 
hand. 

The door was opened by a slip-slop young hus- 
sev in a torn gown; and the first inquiries I made 
of her discovered to me that the house was an inn. 

Before I could ask more questions the landlord 
opened the parlor of the inn and came out. A 
clamor of voices, and a fine comforting smell of 
fire and grog and tobacco came out, also, along 
with him. 

* “The tap-room fire’s out,” says the landlord. 
‘* You don’t think you would dry more comfortable, 
like, if you went to bed ?” says he, looking hard at 
me. 
* No,” says I, looking hard at him, “I don’t.” 
Before more words were spoken a jolly voice 
hailed us from inside the parlor. 

‘What's the matter, landlord?” says the jolly 
voice. “ Who is it?” 

‘A sea-faring man, by the looks‘of him,” says 
the landlord, turning round from me, and speaking 
into the parlor. 

‘*Let’s have the sea-faring man in,” says the 
voice. ‘* Let’s vote him free of the Club, for this 
night only.” 

A lot of other voices thereupon said, ‘‘ Hear! 
hear!” in a solemn manner, as if it was church 
service. After which there was a hammering, as 
if it was a trunk-maker’s shop. After which the 
landlord took me by the arm, gave me a push into 
the parlor, and there I was, free of the Club. 

The change from the fog outside to the warm 


room and the shining candles so completely dazed, 


me, that [ stood blinking at the company ntore 
like an owl than a man. Upon which the com- 
pany again said, ‘‘ Hear! hear!” Upon which I 
returned for answer, “ Hear! hear !”—considering 
those words to mean, in the Club’s language, some- 
thine similar to * How-d’ye-do.” The landlord 
then tok me to a round table by the fire, where I 
got my supper, together with the information that 
ivy bedroom, when I wanted it, was number four, 
up stairs. 

I noticed before I fell to with my knife and fork 
that the room was full, and that the chairman at 
the top of the table was the man with the jolly 
voice, and was seemingly amusing the company by 
telling them a story. I paid more attention to my 
supper than to what he was saying; and all I can 
now report of it is, that his story-telling and my 
eating and drinking both came to an end together. 

‘*Now,” says the chairman, “I have told my 
story to start you all. Whocomes next?” He 
took up a teetotum, and gave it a Spin on the table. 
When it toppled over, it fell opposite me; upon 
which the chairman said, “ It’s your turn next. 
Order! order! I call on the sea-faring man to tell 
the second story!” He finished the words off with 
a knock of his hammer; and the Club (having no- 
thing else to say, as I suppose) tried back, and once 
again sang out altogether, *‘ Hear! hear!” 

‘I hope you will please to let me off,” I said to 
the chairman, “forthe reason that I have got no 
story to tell.” 

“No story to tell!" says he. ‘‘A sailor with- 
out a story! Who ever heard of such a thing? 
Nobody !” 

“* Nobody,” says the Club, bursting out altogeth- 
er at last with a new word, by way of a change. 

I can’t say I quite relished the chairman’s talk- 
ing of me as if I was before the mast. . A man 
likes his true quality to be known, when he is pub- 
licly spoken to among a party of strangers. I 
made my true quality known to the chairman and 
company in these words: 

** All men who follow the sea, gentlemen, are 
sailors," I said. ‘* But there’s degrees aboard ship 
as well as ashore. My rating, if you please, is the 
rating of a second mate.” 

Av, ay, surely?” saysthe chairman. “ Where 
did you leave your ship ?” 

“ At the bottom of the sea,” I made answer— 
which was, I am sorry to say, only too true. 

“What! you've been wrecked ?” sayshe. ‘‘ Tell 
us all about it. A shipwreck story is just the sort 
of story we like. Silence there all down the table! 
—silence for the second mate!” 

The Club, upon this, instead of keeping silence, 
broke out vehemently with another new word, and 
said, ‘‘Chair!” After which every man suddenly 
held his peace, and looked at me. 

[ did a very foolish thing. Without stopping to 
take counsel with myself, I started off at score, and 
did just what the chairman had biddenme. Ifthey 
had waited the whole night long for it, I should 
never have told them the story they wanted from 
me at first, having all my life been a wretched bad 
hand at such matters—for the reason, as I take it, 
that a story is bound to be something which is not 
true. But when I found the company willing, on 
a sudden, to put up with nothing better than the 
account of my shipwreck (which is not a story at 
all), the unexpected luck of being let off with only 
telling the truth about myself was too much of a 
temptation for me—so I up and told it. 

I got on well enough with the storm, and the 
striking of the vessel, and the strange chance, 
afterward, which proved to be the saving of my 
life—the assembly all listening (to my great sur- 
prise) as if they had never heard any thing of the 
sot before. But when the necessity came next 
for going further than this, and for telling them 
what had happened to me after the saving of my 
life—or, to put it plainer, for telling them what 
place I was cast away on, and what company I was 
cast away in—the words died straight off on my lips. 
For this reason—namely—that those particulars 
of my statement made up just that part of it which 
I couldn’t, and durstn’t, let out to strangers—no, 
not if every man atong them had offered me a 
hundred pounds ani-ce, spot, to do it! 

“ Go on\” says the chairman. “ What hap- 
pened next? How did you get on shore ?” 

Feeling what a fool I had been to run myself 
headlong into a scrape, for want of thinking before 
I spoke, I now cast about discreetly in my mind 
for the best means of finishing off-hand without 
letting out a word to the company doncerning those 
particulars before mentioned. I was some little 


| ed a minute. 


time before seeing my way to this; keeping the 
chairman and company, all the while, waiting for 
an answer. The Club, losing patienee in conse- 
quence, got from staring hard at me to drumming 
with their feet, and then t6 calling out, lustily, 
“Goon! goon! Chair! Order !"—and such like. 
In the midst of this chjldish hubbub I saw my way 
to what I considered fo be rather a neat tinish— 
and got on my legs to ease them all off with it 
handsomely. 

‘*Tlear! hear!” says the Club. 
on again at last.” 

“Gentlemen !” I made answer, “ with your per- 
mission I will now conclude by wishing you all 
good-night!” Saying which words, I gaye them 
a friendly nod, to make things pleasant—and walk- 
ed straight tothe door. It’s hardly to be believed 
—though nevertheless quite true—that these curi- 
ous men all howled and groaned at me directly, as 
if I had done thea some grievous injury. | ‘Think- 
ing { would try to pacify them with their own fa- 

catch-word, I said, * Hear! hear!” as civ- 

y as might be, whereupon they all return@d for 
answer “Oh! oh!” I never belonged to| a Club 
of any kind myself; and, after what I saw of that 
Club, I don’t care if [ never do. 


“He’s going 


My bedroom, when I found my way up to it, 
was large and airy enough, but not over-clean. 
There were two beds in it, not over-clean either. 
Both being empty, I had my choice. One was 
near the window, and one near the door. I thought 
the bed near the door looked a trifle the sweetest 
of the two, and took it. 

After falling asleep, it was the gray of the morn- 
ing before | woke. When I had fairly opened my 
eves and shook up my memory into telling me 
where I was, I made two discoveries. First, that 
the room was a deal colder in the new morning 
than it had been overnight. Second, that the 
other bed near the window had got some one slcep- 
ing in it. Not that I could see the man from where 
I lay; but I heard his breathing plain enough. 
He must have come up into the room, of course, 
after I had fallen asleep—and he had tumbled 
himself quietly into bed without disturbing me. 
There was nothing wonderful in that; and nothing 
wonderful in the landlord letting the empty bed if 
he could find a customer for it. I turned and tried 
to go to sleep again; but I was out of sorts—out 
of sorts so badly, that even the breathing of the 
man in the other bed fretted and worried me. Aft- 
er tumbling and tossing for a quarter of an hour or 
more, [ got up for a change; and walked softly in 
my stockings to the window to look at the morning. 

The heavens wera brightening into daylight, and 
the mists were blowing off, past the window, like 
puffs of smoke. When I got even with the second 
bed I stopped to look at the man init. He lay, 
sound asleep, turned toward the window; and the 
end of the counterpane was drawn up over the 
lower half of his face. Something struck me, on 
a sudden, in his hair and his forehead ; and, though 
not an inquisitive man by nature, I stretched out 
my hand to the end of the counterpane, in spite of 
myself. 

I uncovered his face softly; and there, in the 
morning light, I saw my brother, Alfred Raybrock. 

What I ought to have done, or what other men 
might have done in my place, I don’t know. What 
I really did, was to drop back a step—to steady 
myself, with my hand, on the sill of the window— 
and to stand so, looking at him. Three years ago 
I had said good-by to my wife, to my little child, 
to my old mother, and to brother Alfred here, 
asleep under my eyes. For all those three years 
no news from me had reached them—and the un- 
derwriters, as I knew, must have long since re- 
ported that the ship I sailed in was lost, and that 
all hands on board had perished. My heart\ was 
heavy when I thought of my kindred at home, and 
of the weary time they must have waited and sor- 
rowed before they gave me up fortdead. Twice I 
reached out my hand to wake Alfred, and to ask 
him about my wife and my child ; and twice I drew 
it back again, in fear of what might happen if he 
saw me, standing by his bed-head in the gray morn- 
ing, like Hugh Raybrock risen up from the grave. 

I drew my hand back the second time, and wait- 
In that minute he woke. I had not 
moved, or spoken a word, or touched him—I had 
only looked at him longingly. Ifsuch things could 
be, I should say it was my looking that woke him. 
His eyes, when they opened under mine, passed on 
a sudden from fast asleep to broad awake. They 
first settled on my face with a startled look—which 
passed directly. He lifted himself on his elbow, 
and opened his lips to speak, but never said a word. 
His eyes strained and strained into mine; and his 
face turned all over of a ghastly white. “ Alfred!” 
I said, ‘“‘ don’t you know me?” There seemed to 
be a deadly terror pent up in him, and I thought 
my voice might set it free. I took fast hold of him 
by the hands, and spoke again. “ Alfred !” I said— 

Oh, sirs! where can a man like me find words 
to tell all that was said and all that was thought 
between us two brothers? Please to pardon my 
not saying more of it than I say here. We sat 
down together side by side. The poor lad burst 
out crying—and got vent that way. I kept my 
hold of his hands, and waited a bit before I spoke 
to him again. I thiik I was worst off now of the 
two—no tears came to help me—I haven’t got my 
brother’s quickness, any way; and my troubles 
have roughened and hardened me outside. But, 
God knows, I felt it keenly; all the more keenly, 
maybe, because I was slow to show it. 

After a little, I put the questions to him which 
I had been longing to ask from the time when I 
first saw his face on the pillow. Had they all given 
me up at home for dead (I asked)? Yes; after 
long, long hoping, one by one they had given me 
up—my wife (God bless her!) last of all. I meant 
to ask next if my wife was alive and well; but, 
try as I might, I could only say “‘ Margaret ?”~— 
and look hard in my brother's face. He knew 
what I meant. Yes (he said), she was living; she 
was at home; she was in her widow's weeds—poor 
soul! her widow’s weeds! I"got on bettes with 
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| ny next question about the child. 


Was it born 
alive? Yes. Boy or girl? Girl. And living 
now; and much grown? Living, surely, and 
grown—poor little thing, what a question to ask! 
—grown of course, in three years! And mother? 
Well, mother was a trifle fallen away, and more 
silent within herself than she used to be—fretting 
at times; fretting (like my wife) on nights when 
the sea rose, and the windows shook and shivered 
in the wind. Thereupén my brother and I waited 
a bit again—I with my questions, and he with his 
answers—and while we waited, I thanked God, in- 
wardly, with all my heart and souk for bringing 
me back, living, to wife and kindred, while wife 
and kindred were living too. 

My brother dried the tears off his face and look- 
ed at me a little. Then he turned aside suddenly, 
as if he remembered something, and stole his hand 
in a hurry under the pillow of his bed. Nothing 
came out from below the pillow but his black neck- 
handkerchief, which he now unfolded slowly, look- 
ing at me all the while with something strange 
in his face that I couldn’t make out. 

‘What are you doing?” I asked him. 
are you looking at me like that for ?” 

Instead of making answer he took a crumpled 
morsel of paper out of his neck-hanikerchief, open- 
ed it carefully, and held it to the light to let me see 
what it was. Lord in heaven!—my own writing 
—the morsel of paper I had committed, long, long 
since, to the mercy of the deep. Thousands and 
thousands of miles away I had trusted that Mes- 
sage to the waters—and here it was now, in my 
brother’s hands! A chilly fear came over me at 
the seeing it again. Scrap of paper as it was, it 
looked to my eyes like the ghost of my own past 
self, gone home before me invisibly over the great 
wastes of the sea. 

My brother pointed dowm solemnly to the writ- 


“ What 
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‘* Hugh,” he said, ‘“‘ were you in your right mind 
when you wrote those words ?” 

‘*Tell me, first,” I made answer, “how and 
when the Message came to you. I can’t quiet my- 
self fit to talk till I know that.” 

He told me how the paper had come to hand— 
also how his good friend, the captain, having prom- 
ised to help him, was then ‘under the same roof 
with our two selves. But there he stopped. It 
was not till later in the day that I heard of what 
had happened (through this dreadful doubt about 
the money) in the matter of his sweet-beart and 
his marriage. 

The knowledge that the Message had reached 
him by mortal means—on the word of a seaman, I 
half doubted it when I first set eyes on the paper! 
—eased me in my mind; and I now did my best to 
quiet Alfred, in my turn. I told him that I was in 
my right senses, though sorely troubled, when my 
hand had written those words. Also, that where 
the writing was rubbed out, I could tell him, for 
his necessary guidance and mine, what once stood 
in the empty places. Also, that I knew no more 
what the real truth might be than he did, till in- 
quiry was made, and the slander on father’s good 
name was dragged boldly into daylight to show it- 
self for what it was worth. Lastly, that all the 
voyage home there was one hope and one determ- 
ination uppermost in my mind—the hope that I 
might get safe to England, and find my wife and 
kindred alive to take me back among them again 
—the determination that I would put the doubt 
about father’s five hundred pound to the proof, if 
ever my feet touched English land once more. 

‘*Come out with me now, Alfred,” I said, after 
winding up as above, “‘ and let me tell you in the 
quiet of the morning how that Message came to be 
written and committed to the sea.” 

We went down stairs softly, and let ourselves 
out without disturbing apy one. The sun was just 
rising when we left the Village and took our way 
slowly over the cliffs. As soon as the sea began 
to open on us I returned to that true story of mine 
which I had left but half told the night before—and 
this time I went thiféugh with it to the end. 


I shipped, as you may remember (were my first 
words to Alfred), ina second mate’s berth, on board 
the Peruvian, nine hundred tons’ burden. We car- 
ried an assorted cargo, and we were bound, round 
the Horn, to Truxillo and Guayaquil, on the west- 
ern coast of South America. From this last port 
—namely, Guayaquil—we were to go back to Trux- 
illo, and there to take in another cargo for the re- 
turn voyage. Those were all the instructions com- 
municated to me when I signed articles with the 
owners, in London city, three years ago. 

After we had been, I think, a week at sea, I 
heard from the first mate—who had himself heard 
it from the captain—that the supercargo we were 
taking with us, on the outward voyage, was to be 
left at Truxillo, and that another supercargo (also 
connected with our firm, and latterly employed by 
them as their foreign agent) was to ship with us at 
that port for the voyage home. His name on the 
captain’s instructions was, Mr. Lawrence Clissold. 
None of us had ever set eyes on him to our knowl- 
edge, and none of us knew more about him than 
what I have told you here. 

We had a wonderful voyage out— especially 
round the Horn. I never before saw such fair 
weather in that infernal latitude, and I never ex- 
pect to see the like again. We followed our instruc- 
tions to the letter; discharging our cargo in fine 
condition, and returning to Truxillo to load again 
as directed. /At this place I was so unfortunate 
as to be seized with the fever of the country, which 
laid me o# my back, while we were in harbor; and 
which onJy let me return to my duty after we had 
been ten ‘days at sea, on the voyage home again. 
For this reason, the first morning when I was able 
to get on deck was also the firgt time of my setting 
eyes on our new supercargo, Mr. Lawrence Clissold. 

I found him to be a long, lean, wiry man, with 
some complaint in his eyes which forced him to 
wear spectacles of blue glass. His age appeared 
to be fifty-six, or thereabouts; but he might well 
have been more. There was not above a handful 
of gray hair, altogether, on his bald head—and, as 


for the wrinkles at the corners of his eyes and the 
sides of his mouth, if he could have had a pound 
apiece in his pocket for every one of them, he might 
have retired from business from that time forth. 
Judging by certain signs in his face, and by a sus- 
picious morning-tremble in his hands, I set him 
down, in my own mind (rightly enough, as it after- 
wards turned out), for a drinker. In one word, I 
didn’t like the looks of the new supercargo—and, 
on the first day when I got on deck, I found that 
he had reasons of his own for paying me back in 
my own coin, and not liking my looks, either. 

‘I've been asking the captain about you,” were 
his first words to me in return for my civilly wish- 
ing him good-morning. Your name’s Raybrock, 
I hear. Are you any Jéation to the late Hugh 
Ray brock, of Barnstaple, Devonshire ?” 

‘** Rather a near relation,” I made answer. “I 
am the late Hugh Raybrock’s eldest son.” 

There was no telling how his eyes looked, be- 
cause they were hidden by his blue spectacles—but 
I saw him wince at the mouth when I gave him 
that reply. 

‘* Your father ended by failing in business, didn’t 
he?” was the next question’the supercargo put to 


me. 

‘*Who told you he failed?” I asked, sharply 
enough. 

‘Oh! I heard it,” says Mr. Lawrence Clissold, 
both looking and s ing as if he was glad to 
have heard it, and hé hoped it was true. 

** Whoever told you my father failed in business 
told you a lie,” I said. ‘* His business fell off to- 
ward the last years of his life—I don’t deny it. 
But every creditor he had was honestly paid at his 
death, without so much as touching the provision 
left for his widow and children. Please to men- 
tion that next time you hear it reported that my 
father failed in business.” 

Mr. Clissold grinned to himself—and I lost my 
temper. 

**1'll tell you what,” I said to him, ‘I don’t like 
your laughing to yourself when I ask you to do 
justice to my father’s memory—and, what is more, 
I didn’t like the way you mentioned that report of 
his failing in business, justnow. You looked as if 
you hoped it was true.” 

“Perhaps I did,” says Mr. Clissold, coolly. 
“Shall I tell you why? When I was a young 
man I was unlucky enough to owe your father 
some money. He was a merciless creditor; and 
he threatened me with a prison if the debt remained 
unpaid on the day when itwasdue. I have never 
forgotten that circumstance; and I should certain- 
ly not have been sorry if your father’s creditors 
had given him a lesson in forbearance, by treating 
him as harshly as he once treated me.” 

‘*My father bad a right to ask for his own,” I 
broke out. “If you owed him the money and 
didn’t pay it—” 

“IT never told you I didn’t pay it,” says Mr. 
Clissqld, as coolly as ever. 

“* Well, if you did pay it,” I put in, “then, you 
didn’t go to prison—and you have no cause of com- 
plaint now. My father wronged nobody; and I 
won't believe he ever wronged you. He wasa just 
man in all his dealings; and whoever tells me to 
the contrary—!”’ 

“That will do,” says Mr. Clissold, backing away 
to the cabin stairs. ‘“‘ You seem to have not quite 
got over your fever yet. I'll leave vou toair your- 
self in the sea-breezes, Mr. Second Mate; and I'll 
receive your excuses when you are cool enough to 
make them.” 

“‘ It is a son’s business to defend his father’s char- 
acter,” I answered; “‘and, cool or hot, I'll leave 
the ship sooner than ask your pardon for doing my 
duty!” 

** You will leave the ship,” says the supercargo, 
quietly going down into the cabin. “You will 
leave at the next port, if | have any interest with 
the captain.” 

That was how Mr. Clissold and I scraped ac- 
quaintance on the first day when we met together ! 
And as we began, so we went on to the end. But 


| though he persecuted me in almost every other 


way, he did not anger me again about father’s af- 
fairs: he seemed to have dropped talking of them 
at once and forever. On my side I nevertheless 
bore in mind what he had said to me, and determ- 
ined, if I got home safe, to go-to the lawyer at 


» Barnstaple who keeps father’s old books and letters 


for us, and see what information they might give 
on the subject of Mr. Lawrence Clissold. I, my- 
self, had never heard his name mentioned at heme 
—father (as you know, Alfred) being always tlose 
about business-matters, and mother never troubling 
him with idle questions about his affairs, But it 
was likely enough that he and Mr. Clissold might 
have been concerned in money-matters, in past 
years, and that Mr. Clissold might have tried to 
cheat him, and failed. I rather hoped it might 
prove to be so—for the truth is, the supercargo 
provoked me past all endurance, and I hated him 
as heartily as he hated me, 

All this while the ship was making such a speedy 
voyage down the coast that we began to think 
we were carrying back with us the fine weath- 
er we had brought out. But on nearing Cape 
Horn the signs and tokens appeared which told 
us that our run of luck was at an end. Down 
went the baromewr, lower and lower; and up 
got the wind, ia the northerly quarter, higher 
and higher. ‘This happened toward nightfall— 
and at daybreak next day we found ourselves 
forced to lay to. It blew all that day and all that 
night ; toward noon the next day it lulled a little, 
and we made sail again. But at sunset the heav- 
ens grew blacker than ever, and the wind return- 
ed upon as with double and treblefury. The Pe- 
ruvian was a fine, stout, roomy ship, but the un- 
handiest vessel at laying-to I ever sailed in.: Aft. 
er taking tons of water on board and losing our 
best boat, we had nothing left for it but to turn 
tail and scud for our lives. For the next three 
days and nights we ran before the wind, The gale 
moderated more than once in that time, but there 
was such a sea on that we durstn’t heave the ship 
to. From the beginning of the gale none of us o& 
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ficers had a chance ¢? taking 
We only knew that the wind was driving us as 
hard as we could go in a southerly direction, and 
that we were by this time hundreds of miles out of 
the ordinary course of ships in doubling the Cape. 
On the third night—or rather, I should say, 
early on the fourth morning—I went below, dead 
beat, to get a little rest, leaving the vessel in charge 
of the captain and the first mate. The night was 
then pitch-black—it was raining, hailing, and sleet- 
ing, all at once—and the Peruman was wallowing 
in the frightful seas, as if she meant to roll the 
masts out of her. I tumbled into bed the instant 
my wet oil-skins were off my back, and slept as 
only a man can who lays himself down dead beat. 


I was woke—how afterward I don’t know 
—by being pitched out of my berth on to the 


crash of the ship's timbers, forward, which told 
me it was all over with us. 

Though bruised and shaken by my fall I was on 
deck directly. Before I had tal-2n two steps for- 
ward the Peruvian forged ahead on the send of 
the sea, swang round a little, and struck heavily 
at the bows for the second time. The shrouds of 
the foremast cracked one after another, like pistol- 
shots, and the mast went overboard. I next felt 
our people go tearing past me, in the black dark- 
ness, to the lee-side of the vessel; and I knew that 
in their last extremity they were taking to the 
boats. I say I felt them go past me, because the 
roaring of the sea and the howling of the wind 
deafened me, on deck, as completely as the dark- 
ness blinded me. I myself no more believed the 
boats would live in the sea than I believed the 
ship would hold together on the reef—but as the 
rest were running the risk, I made up my mind to 
run it with them. | 

But before I followed the crew to leeward I 
went below again for a minute—not to save money 
or clothes, for, with death staring me in the face, 
neither were of any account now—but to get my 
little writing-case which mother had given me at 
parting. A curl of Margaret’s hair was in the 
pocket inside it, with all the letters she had sent 


“~me when I had been away on other voyages. If I 


saved any thing I was resolved to save this—and 
if I died, IT would die with it about me. 

. My locker was jammed with the wrenching of 
the ship, and had to be broken open. I was, may- 
be, longer over this job than I myself supposed. 
At any rate, when I got on deck again with my 
case in my breast, it was useless calling, and use- 
less groping about. The largest of the two boats, 
when I felt for it, was gone; and every soul on 
beard was beyond a doubt gone with her. 

Before I had time to think I was thrown off my 
feet by another sea coming on board, and a great 
heave of the vessel which drove her farther over 
the reef, and canted the after-part of her up like 
the roof of a house. In that position the stern 
stuck, wedged fast into the rocks beneath, while 
the fore-part of the ship was all to pieces and down 
under water. if the after-part kept the place it 
was now jammed in till daylight there might be 
a chance, but if the sea wrenched it out from be- 
tween the rocks there was an end of me. After 
straining my eyes to discover if there was land be- 
yond the reef, and seeing nothing but the flash of 
the breakers, like white fire in the darkness, I 
crawled below again to the shelter of the cabin 
stairs and waited for death or daylight. 

As the morning hours wore on the weather 
moderated again, and the after-part of the vessel, 
though shaken often, was not shaken out of its 
place. A little before dawn the winds and the 
waves, though fierce enough still, allowed me at 
last to hear something besides themselves. What 
I did hear, crouched up in my dark corner, was a 
heavy thumping and grinding, every now and 
then, against the side of the ship to windward. 
Day broke soon afterward, and when I climbed to 
the deck I clawed my way up to windward first 
to see what the noise was caused by. 

My first look over the bulwark showed mé that 
it was caused by the boat which my unfortunate 
brother officers and the crew had launched and 
gone away in when the ship struck. The boat 
was bottom upward, thumping against the ship's 
side on the lift of the sea. I wanted no second 
look at it to tell me that every mother’s son of 
them was drowned. 

The main and mizen masts gtill stood. I got 
into the migen rigging to look out next to leeward 
—and there, in the blessed daylight, I saw a low, 
green, rocky little island, lying away beyond the 
reef, barely a mile distant from the ship! My 
life began to look of some small value to me again 
when I saw land. I got higher up in the rigging 
to note how the curfent set, and where there might 
be a passage through the reef. The ship had 
driven over the rocks through the worst of the 
gurf, and the sea between myself and the island, 
though angry and broken in places, was not too 
high for a lost man like me to venture.on—pro- 

. vided I could launch the last and smallest boat 
still left in the vessel. I noted carefully the like- 
liest-looking channel for trying the experiment, 
end then got down on deck again to see what I 
zould do, first of all, with the boat. 

At the moment when my feet touched the deck 
{ heard a dull knocking and ng just under 
hem, in the region of the cabin. en the sound 
first reached my ears I got such a shock of sur- 
prise that I could neither move or speak. It had 
mever yet crossed my mind that a single soul was 
left in the vessel besides myself—but now, there 
was something in the knocking noise which started 

_ the hope in me-that I was not alone. I shook 
myself up, and got down below directly. 

The noise came from inside one of the sleeping 
berths, on the far side of the main cabin; the door 
of which was jammed, no doubt, just as my locker 
had been jammed, by the wrenching of the ship. 
“Who's there ?” I called out. A faint, muffled 
kind of voice answered something through the air- 
grating in the upper part of the door. I got up on 
the overthrown cabin furniture; and, looking in 

, found my- 


self face to face with the blue spectacles of Mr. 
Lawrence Clissold, looking out ! 

God forgive me for thinking it—but there was 
not a man in the vessel I wouldn’t sooner have 
found alive in her than Mr. Clissold! Of all ‘ant 
ship’s company, we two, who were least friend! 

, were the only two saved. 

I had a better chance of breaking out the jammed 
door from the main cabin than he had from the 
berth inside; and in less than five minutes he was 
set free. I had smelled spirits already through 
the air-grating—and now, when he and I stood 
face to face, I saw what the smell meant. There 
was an opem.case of spirits by the bedside—two of 
the bottles out of it were lying broken on the floor 
—and Mr. Clissold was drunk. 

“What's the matter with the ship?” says he, 
looking fierce, and speaking thick. 

**You shall see for yourself,” says I. With 
which words I took hold of him, and pulled him 
after me up the cabin stairs. I reckoned on the 
sight that would meet him, when he first looked 
over the deck, to sober his drunken brains—and I 
reckoned right: he fell on his knees, stock-still and 
speechless as if he was turned to stone. 

I lashed him up safe to the cabin rail, and left 
it to the air to bring him round. He had, likely 
enough, been drinking in the sleeping berth for 
days together—for none of us, as I now remember- 
ed, had seen him since the gale set in—and even if 
he had had sense enough to try to get out, or to call 
for help, when the ship struck, he would not have 
made himself heard in the noise and confusion of that 
awfultime. But for the lull jn the weather I should 
not have heard him myself when he attempted to 
get free in the morning.. Enemy of mine as he 
was, he had a pair of arms—and he was worth un- 
told gold, in my situation, for that reason. With 
the help I could make him give me, there was no 
doubt now about launching the boat. In half an 
hour I had the means ready for trying the experi- 
ment; and Mr. Clissold was sober enough to see 
that his life depended on his doing what I told him. 

The sky looked angry still—there was no open- 
ing any where—and the clouds were slowly bank- 
ing up again to windward. The supercargo knew 
what I meant when I pointed that way, and work- 
ed with a will when I gave him the word. I had 
previously stowed away in the boat such stores of 
meat, biscuit, and fresh water as I could readily 
lay hands on; together with a compass, a lantern, 
a few candles, and some boxes of matches in my 
pocket, to kindle light and fire with. At the last 
moment I thought of a gun and some powder and 
shot. The powder and shot I found, and an old 
flint pocket-pistol in the captain’s cabin — with 
which, for fear of wasting precious time, I was 
forced to be content. The pistol lay on the top of 
the medicine-chest—and I took that also, finding 
it handy, and not knowing but what it might be 
of use., 
launched the boat, down the steep of the deck, 
into the water over the forward part of the ship 
which was sunk. I took the oars, ordering Mr. 
Clissold to sit still in the stern-sheets, and pulled 
for the island. 

It was neck or nothing with us more than once, 
before we were two hundred yards from the ship. 
Luckily, the supercargo was used to boats; and 
muddled as he still was, he had sense enough to 
sit quiet. We found our way into the smooth chan- 
nel which I had noted from the mizen-rigging—aft- 
er which, it was easy enough to get ashore. , 

We landed on a little sandy creek. From the 
time of our leaving the ship the supereargo had 
not spoken a word to me, nor I to him. I now 
told him to lend a hand in getting the stores out 
of the boat, and in helping me to carry them to the 
first sheltered place we could find in shore on the 
island. He shook himself up with a sulky look at 
me, and did asI had bidden him. We found a lit- 
tle dip or dell in the gr@tnd, after getting up the 
low sides of the island, which was sheltered to 

windward—and here I left him to stow away the 
stores while I walked farther on to survey the place. 

According to the hasty jgigment I formed at 
the time the island was not a mile across, and 
not much more than three miles round. I noted 
nothing in the way of food ut a few wild roots 
and vegetables, growing in ragged patches amidst 
the thick scrub which covered the place. There 
was not a tree on it any where; nor any living 
creatures; nor any signs of fresh water that I 
could see. Standing on the highest ground, I 
looked about anxiously for other islands that 

might be inhabited; there were none visible— 
at least none in the hazy state of the heavens 
that morning. When I fairly discovered what 
a desert the place was; when I remembered 
how far it lay out of the track of ships; and 
when I thought of the small store of provisions 
which we had brought with us, the doubt lest 
we might only have changed the chance of death 
by drowning for the chance of death by starva- 
tion was so strong in me, that I determined to 
go back to the boat, with the desperate notion 
of making another trip to the vessel for water 
and food. I say desperate, because the clouds to 
windward were banking up blacker and higher 
every minute. The wind was freshening already, 
and there was every sign of the storm coming on 
again wilder and fiercer than ever. 

Mr. Clissold, when I passed him on my way 
back to the beach, had got the stores pretty tidy, 
covered with the tarpaulin which I had thrown 
over them in the bottom of the boat. Just as I 
looked down at him in the hollow, I saw him take 
a bottle of spirits out of the pocket of his pilot- 
coat. He must have stowed the bottle away 
there, as I suppose, while I was breaking open the 
door of his berth. ‘ You'll be drowned, and I 
shall have double allowance to live upon here,” 
was all he said to me when he heard I was going 
‘back to the ship.” “‘ Yes! and die, in your turn, 
when you've got through it,” says I, going away 
to the boat. It’s shocking to think of now—but 
we couldn’t be civil to each other, even on the 
first day when we were wrecked together | 


Having previously stripped to my trowsers, in 


Having made these preparations, we 


case of accident, I now pulled out. On getting 
from the channel into the broken water again, I 
looked over my shoulder to windward, and saw 
that I was too late. It was coming!—the ship 
was hidden already in the horrible haze of it. I 
got the boat’s head round to pull back—and I did 
pull back, just inside the opening in the reef which 
made the mouth of the channel—when the storm 
came down on me like death and judgment. The 
boat filled in an instant, and I was tossed head 
over heels into the water. The sea, which burst 
into raging surf upon the rocks on either side, 
rushed in one great roller up the deep channel be- 
tween them, and took me with it. If the under- 
tow afterward had lasted for half a minute, I 


should have been carried into the white water, 


and lost. But a second roller followed the first, 
almost on the instant, and swept me right up on 
the beach. I had just strength enough to dig my 
arms and legs well into the wet sand; and though 
I was taken back with the backward shift of it, I 
was not taken into deep water again. Before the 
third roller came I was out of its reach, and was 
down in a sort of swoon on the dry sand. 

When I got back to the hollow, in shore, where 


I had left my clothes under shelter with the stores, 


I found Mr. Clissold snugly crouched up, in the 
dryest place, with the tarpaulin to cover him. 
“Oh!” says he, in a state of great surprise, 
‘‘you’'re not drowned?” “No,” says I; “you 
won't get your double allowance after all.” 
“‘How much shall I get?’’ says he, rousing up 
and looking anxious. ‘‘ Your fair half share of 
what is here,” I answered him, ‘‘ And how long 
will that last me?” says he. ‘‘ The food, if you 
have sense enough to eke it out with what you 
may find in this miserable place, barely three 
weeks,” says I; “and the water (if you ever 
drink any) about a fortnight.” At hearing that, 
he took the bottle out of his pocket again, and 
put it to his lips. ‘‘I’m cold to the bones,” says 
I, frowning at him for a drop. ‘‘And I’m warm 
to the marrow,”’ says he, chuckling, and handing 
me the bottle empty. I pitched it away at once— 
or the temptation to break it over his head might 
have been too much for me—I pitched it away, 
and looked into the medicine-chest to see if there 
was a drop of peppermint, or any thing comforting 
of that sort, inside. Only three physic bottles 
were left in it, all three being neatly tied over 
with oil-skin. One of them held a strong white 
liquor, smelling like hartshorn. The other two 
were filled with stuff in powder, having the names 
in printed gibberish pasted outside. On looking 
a little closer, I found, under some broken divi- 
sions of the chest, a small flask covered with wick- 
er-work. ‘* Ginger-Brandy”’ was written with pen 
and ink on the wicker-work, and the flask was 
full! I think that blessed discovery saved me 
from shivering myself to pieces. After a pull at 
the flask which made a new man of me, I put it 
away in my inside breast-pocket; Mr. Clissold 
watching me with greedy eyes, but saying nothing. 

All this while the rain was rushing, the wind 
roaring, and the sea crashing, as if Noah’s Flood 
had come again. I sat close against the supercargo, 
because he was in the dryest place, and pulled my 
fair share of the tarpaulin away from him, whether 
he liked it or not. He by no means liked it; be- 
ing in that sort of half-drunken, half-sober state 
(after finishing his bottle), in which a man’s tem- 
per is most easily upset by trifles. The upset of 
his temper showed itself in the way of small aggra- 
vations—of which I took no notice, till he suddenly 
bethought himself of angering me by going back 
again to that dispute about father, which had bred 
ill-blood between us on the day when we first saw 
each other. If he had been a younger man, I am 
afraid I should have stopped him by a punch on 
the head. As it was, considering his age and the 
shame Of this quarreling betwixt us when we were 
both cast away together, I only warned him that I 
might punch his head if he went on. It did just 
as well—and 1’m glad now to think that it did. 

We were huddled so close together that when 
he coiled himself up to sleep (with a growl), and 
when he did go to sleep (with a grunt), he growled 
and grunted into my ear. His rest, like the rest 
of all the regular drunkards I have ever met with, 
was broken. He ground his teeth, and talked in 
his sleep. Among the words he mumbled to him- 
self I heard as plain as could be father’s name. 
This vexed, but did not surprise me, seeing that 
he had been talking of father before he dropped off. 
But when I made out next, among his mutterings 
and mumblings, the words *‘ five hundred pound,” 
spoken over and over again, with father’s name, 
now before, now after, now mixed in along with 
them, I got curious, and listened for more. My 
listening (and serve me right, vou will say) came 
to nothing: he certainly talked on, but I couldn’t 
make out a word more that he said. 

When he woke up, I told him plainly he had 
been talking in his sleep—and mightily taken 
aback he looked when he first heard it. ‘What 
about?” says he. I made answer, ‘‘ My father, 
and five hundred pound ; and how do you conie to 
couple them together, I should like to know?” 
“I couldn't have coupled them,” says he, in a 
great hurry ; ‘‘ what do I know about it? I don’t 
believe a man like your father ever had such a 
sum of money as that in all his life.” ‘‘ Don’t 
you?” says I, feeling the aggravation of him, in 
spite of myself; “I can just tell you my father 
had such a sum when he was no older a man than 
I am—and saved it—and left it for a provision, in 
his will, to my mother, who has got it now—and, 
I say again, how came a stranger like you to be 
talking of it in your sleep?” At hearing this, he 
went about on the other tack directly. ‘‘ Was 
that all your father left after his debts were paid ?” 
says he, ‘ Are you very curious to know ?” says 
I. He took no notice—he only persisted with his 
question. ‘‘Was it just five hundred pound, no 
more and no less?” says he. ‘Suppose it was,” 
saysI; “‘whatthen?” ‘Oh nothing!’ says he, 
and turns sharp round from me and chuckles to 
himself. ‘You're drunk!” saysI. ‘ Yes,” says 
he; “that’s it—stick to that—I’m drunk”—and 


he chuckles again. Try as I might, and threaten 
as I might, not another word on the matter of the 
five hundred pound could I get from him. | bore 
it well in mind, though, for all that—it being one 
of my slow ways not easily to forget any thing 
that has once surprised ine, and not to give up re- 
turning to it over and over again as time and oc. 
casion may serve for the purpose. “~~ 

The hours wore on, and the storm raged on. Wa 
had our half rations of food when_hunger took us 
(I being much the hungrier of the two); and slept 
and grumbled, and quarreled the weary time out 
somehow. Toward dusk the wind lessened, and 
when I got up out of the hollow to look out there 
was a faint watery break in the western heavens. 
At times, through the watches of the long night, 
the stars showed in patches for a. little while 
through the rents that opened and closed by fits 
in the black sky. When I fell asleep toward the 
dawning the wind had fallen to a moan, though 
the sea, slower to go down, sounded as Joud as 
ever. From what I could make of the weather, 
tho storm had by that time as good as blown it- 
self out. 

I had been wise enough (knowing who was near 
me) to lay myself down, whenever I slept, on the 
side of me which was next to the flask of ginger- 
brandy stowed away in my breast-pocket. © When 
I woke at sunrise it was the supercargo’s hand 
that roused me up, trying to steal my flask while 
I was asleep. I rolled him over headlong among 
the stores—out of which I had the humanity to 
pull him again with my own hands. 

“I'll tell you what,” says I, ‘if us two keep 
company any longer we sha'n’t get on smoothly 
together. You're the oldest man ;_and vou stop 
here, where we know there is shelter, We will 
divide the stores fairly, and I'll go and shift for 
myself at the other end of the island. Do you 
agree to vhat ?” . 

‘**Yes,”’ says he; “‘ and the sooner the better.” 

I left him for a minute, and went away to look 
out on the reef that had wrecked us. The rplin- 
ters of the Peruvian, scattered broadcast over the 
beach, or tossing up and down darkly, far out in 
the white surf, were al] that remained to tel] of the* 
ship. I don’t deny that my heart sank when I 
looked at the place where she struck, and saw no- 
thing before me but sea and sky. 

But what was the use of standing and looking ? 
It was a deal better to rouse myself by doing some- 
thing. I returned to Mr. Clissold—and then and 
there divided the stores into two equal parts, in- 
cluding every thing down to the matches in my 
pocket. Of these parts I gave him first choice. I 
also left him the whole of the tarpaulin to himself, 
keeping in my own possession the meilicine-chest 
and the pistol; which last I loaded with powder 
and shot, in case any sea-birds might fiy within 
reach. When the division was made, and when I 
had moved my part out of his way and out of his 
sight, I thought it uncivil to bear malice any lon- 
ger, now that we had agreed to separate. We 
were cast away on a (desert island, and we had 
death, as well as I could see, within about three 
weeks’ hail of us; but that was no reason for not 
making things reasonably pleasant as long as we 
could. I was some time (in consequence of my 
natural slowness where matters of sea-faring duty 
don’t happen to be concerned) before I came to this 
conclusion. When I did come to it, I acted on it. 

“Shake hands before parting,” 1 said, suiting 
the action to the word. 

says he; ‘‘I don't like you.” 

** Please yourself,” says I; and so we parted. 

Turning my back on the west, which was his 
territory according to agreement, | walked away ~ 
toward the southeast, where the sides of the island 
rose highest. Here I found a sort of half rift, half 
cavern, in the rocky banks, which looked as likely 
a place as any other; and to this refuge I moved 
my share of the stores. I thatched it over as well 
as I could with scrub, and heaped up some loose 
stones at the mouth of it. At home in England I 
should have been ashamed to put my dog in such 
& place; but when a man believes his days to be 
numbered he is not over-particular about his lodg- 
ings, and I was not over-particular about mine. 

When my work was done the heavens were 
fair, the sun was shining, and it was long past 
noon. I went up again to the high ground, to see 
what I could make out in the new clearness of the 
air. North, east, and west there was nothing but 
sea and sky; but south I now saw land. It was 
high, and looked to be a matter of seven or eight 
miles off. Island or not, it must have been of a 
good size for me to see it as I did. Known or not 
known to mariners, it was certdinly big enough 
to have living creatures on it—animals or men, 
or both. If I had not lost the boat in mv sec- 
ond attempt to reach the vessel we might have 
easily got to it. But situated as we were now, 
with no wood to make a boat of but the scat- 
tered splinters from the ship, and with no tools 
to use even that much, there might just as well 
have been no land in sight at all, so far as we were 
concerned. The poor hope of a ship coming our 
road was still the only hope left. To give us all 
the little chance we might get that way, I now 
looked about on the beach for the longest morsel 
of a wrecked spar that I could find, planted it on 
the high ground, and rigged up to it the one shirt 
I had on my back forasignal. While coming and 
going on this job, I noted with great joy that rain 
water enough lay in the hollows of the rocks above 
the sea-line to save our small store of fresh wate! 
for a week at least. Thinking it only fair to the 
supercargo to let him know what I had found out, 
I went to his territories, after setting up the 
of a spar, and discreetly shouted my news down to 
him without showing myself. ‘‘ Keep to your own 
side!” was all the thanks I got for this piece of 
civility. I went back to my own side immediate- 
ly, and crawled into my little cavern, quite con- 
tent to be alone. On that first night, strange 4% 
it seems now, I once or twice nearly caught myself 
feeling happy at the thought of being rid of Mr. 
Lawrence Clissold. 


According to my calculations—which were made 
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by tying a fresh knot every morning in a piece of 
marline—we two men were just a week, each on 
his own side of the island, without seeing or com- 
municating, any how, with one another. The first 
half of the week I had enough to do with cudgel- 
ing my brains for a means of helping ourselves to 
keep my mind steady. 

] thought first of picking up all the longest bits 
of spars that had been cast ashore, lashing them 
together with ropes twisted out of the long grass 
on the island, and trusting to raft-navigation to 
get to that high land away in the south. But 
when I looked among.the spars, there were not 
half a dozen of them left whole enough for the pur- 
~~pose: And even if there had been more, the short 

allowance of food would not have given me time 
sufficient, or strength sufficient, to gather the grass, 
\to twist it into ropes, and to lash a raft together big 

enough and strong enough for ustwo men, There 
was nothing to be done but to give up this notion 
—andI gaveit up, The next chance I thought of 
was tokeep a fire burning on the shore every night, 
with the wood of the wreck, in case vessels at sea 
might notice it on one side—or the people of the 
high land in the south (if the distance was not too 
great) might notice it on the other. There was 
sense in this notion, and it could be turned to ac- 
count the moment the wood was dry enough to 
burn. The got dry enough before the week 
was out. ether it was the end of the stormy 
season in those latitudes, or whether it was only 
the shifting of the wind to the west, I don’t know 
—but now, day after day, the heavens were clear, 
and the sun shone scorching hot. The scrub on 
the island (which was of no great account) dried 
up—but the fresh water in the hollows of the rocks 
(which was, on the other hand, a serious business) 
dried up too. Troubles seldom come alone; and 
on the day when I made this discovery I also 
found out that I had calculated wrong about the 
food. Eke it out as I might, with scurvy grass 
and roots, theré would not be above eight days 
more of it left when the first week was past—and 
as for the fresh water, half a pint a day, unless 
more rain fell, would leave me at the end of my 
store, as nearly as I could guess, about the same 
tige. 

This was a bad look-out—but I don’t think the 
prospect of it upset me in my mind so much as 
the having nothing to do. Except for the gath- 
ering of the wood, and the lighting of the signal- 
fire every night, I had no work at all toward the 

-end of the week to keep me steady. I checked 
myself in thinking much about home, for fear of 
losing heart, and not holding out to the last, as be- 
came aman. For the same reasons I likewise kept 
my mind from raising hopes of help in me which 
were not likely to come true. What else was there 
to think about? Nothing but the man on the other 
side of the island—and be hanged to him! 

I thought about those words [ heard him say in 
his sleep; I thought about how he was getting on 
by himself; how he liked nothing but water to 
drink, and little enough of that; how he was ek- 
ing out his food; whether he slept much or not; 
whether he saw the smoke of my fire at night or 
not; whether he held up better or worse than I did ; 
whether he would be glad to see me if I went to 
him to make it up; whether he or I would die 
first; whether, if it was me, he would do for me 
what I would have done for him—namely, bury 
him, with the last strength I had left. All these 
things, and lots more, kept coming and goimg in 
my mind, till I could stand it no longer. On the 
morning of the eighth day I roused up to go to his 
territories, feeling it would do me good te see him 
and hear him, even if we quarreled again the in- 
stant we set eyes on each other. 

I climbed up to the grassy ground—and, when I 
got there, what should I see but the supercargo 
himself coming to my territories, and wandering 
up and down in the scrub through not knowing 
where to find them! 

It almost knocked me over, when we met, the 
man was changed so. He looked eighty years old ; 
the little flesh he had on his miserable face hung 
baggy; his blue spectacles had dropped down on 
his nose, and his eyes showed over them wild and 
rel-rimmed ; his lips were black; his legs stag- 
g°red underhim. He came up to me with his eyes 
all ef a glare, and put both his hands on my breast, 
just over the pocket in which I kept that flask of 
ginger-brandy which he had tried to steal from me. 

‘Have you got any of it left?” says he, in a 
whisper. 

‘“* About two mouthfuls,” says I. 

“‘ Give us one of them, for God’s sake,” says he. 

Giving him one of those mouthfuls was just 
about equal to giving him a day of my life. In 
the case of a man [ liked, I would not have 
thought twice about giving it. In the case of 
Mr. Clissold I did think twice. I would have 
been a better Christian if I could—but just then I 
couldn't. 

He thought I was going to say No. 
got cunning directly. 
my shoulders, and whispered these words in my 
ear 


His eyes 


‘Tl tell you what I know about the five hun- 
dred pound if you'll give me a drop.” 

I determined to give it to him, and pulled out 
the flask. I took his hand, and poured the drop 
into the hollow of it, and held it for a moment. 

** Tell me first,”’ I said, “‘ and drink afterward.” 

He looked all round him, as if he thought there 
“were people on the island to hear us. ‘‘ Hush!” 
he said; “let’s whispef about it.’ The next 
question and answer that passed between us was 
louder than before on my side, and softer than ever 
on his. This was the question ; 

“What do you know about the five hundred 
pound ?” 

And this was the answer: 

“It’s Sto'en Money!” 

My hand dropped away from his as if he had 
shot me. He instantly fastened on the drop of 
liquor in the hollow of his{band, like a hungry 
wild beast on a bone, and_thén looked up for more. 

in my face (God knows what) seemed 


He reached his hands to | 
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suddenly to frighten him out of his life. Before I 
ould stir a step, or get a word out, down he 
dropped on his knees, whining and whimpering in 
the high grass at my feet. 

‘Don’t kill me!” says he; “I’m dying—I'll 
think of my poor soul. I'll repent while there’s 
time—”’ 

Beginning in that way, he maundered awfully, 
groveling down in the grass; asking me every 
other minute for ‘‘a drop more, and a drop more ;” 
and talking as if he thought we were both in En- 
gland. Out of his wanderings, his beseechings 
for another drop, and his miserable beggar’ s-peti- 
tions for his ‘‘ poor soul,” I gathered together these 
words—the same which I wrote down on the mor- 
sel of paper, and of which nine parts out of ten are 
now rubbed off! 

The first I made out—though not the first he said 
—was that some one, whom he spoke of as ‘‘ the 
old man,” was alive; and “‘ Lanrean” wag the 
place he lived in. I was to go there, and ask, 
among the old men, for ‘‘ Tregarthen—”’ 

(At the mention by me of the name of Tregar- 
then, my brother, to my great surprise, stopped 
me with a start; made me say the name over more 
than once ; and then, for the first tine, told me of 
the trouble about his sweet-heart and his marriage. 
We waited a little to talk that matter over, after 
which I went on again with my story, in these 
words :) 

Well, as I made out from Clissold’s wanderings, 
I was to go to Lanrean, to ask among the old men 
for Tregarthen, and to say to Tregarthen, ‘‘ Clis- 
sold was the man. Clissold bore no malice: Clis- 
sold. repented like a Christian, for the sake of his 
poor soul.” No! I was to say something else to 
Tregarthen. I was to say, ‘‘ Look among the 
books; look at the leaf you know of, and see for 
yourself it’s not the right leaf to be there.” No! 
I was to say something else to Tregarthen. I was 
to say, “The right leaf is hidden, not burned. 
Clissold had time for every thing else, but no time 
to burn that leaf. Tregarthen came in when he 
had got the candle lit to burn it. There was just 
time to let it drop from under his hand into the 
great crack in the desk, and then he was ordered 
abroad by the House, and there was no chance of 
doing more.” No! I was to say none of these 
things to Tregarthen. Only this, instead: ‘‘ Look 
in Clissold’s desk—and, if you blame any body, 
blame miser Raybrock for driving him to it.” 
And oh, another drop—for the Lord’s sake, give 
him another drop! 

So he went on, over and over again, till I found 
voice enough to speak and stop him. 

“Get up and go!” I said go the miserable 
wretch. ‘* Get back to your own side of the isl- 
and, or I may do youa mischief, in spite of my 
own self.” 

‘*Give me the other drop and I will,” was all 
the answer I could get from him. 

I threw him the flask. He pounced upon it 
with a howl. I turnedmy back—for I could look 
at him no longer—and climbed down again to my 
cavern on the beach. 

I sat down alone on the sand, and tried to quiet 
myself fit to think about what I had heard. That 
father could ever have willfully done any thing fn- 
becoming his character as an honest man was 
what I wouldn’t believe, in the first place. And 
that the wretched brute [ had just parted from 
was in his right senses, was what I wouldn't be- 
lieve, in the second place. What I had myself 
seen of drinkers, at sea and ashore, helped me to 
understand the condition into which he had fallen. 
I knew that when a man who has been a drunkard 
for years is suddenly cut off his drink he drops to 
pieces like, body and mind, for the want of it. I 
had also heard ship-doctors talk, by some name of 
their own, of a drink-madness, which we ignorant 
men call the Horrors. And I made it out, easy 
enough, that I had seen the supercargo in the first 
of these conditions; and that if we both lived long 
enough without help coming to us, I might soon 
see him in the second. But when I tried to get 
farther, and settle how much of what I had heard 
was wanderings and how much truth, and what it 
meant if any of it was truth, my slowness got in 
my way again; and where a quicker man might 
have made up his mind in an hour or two, I was 
all day, in sore distress, making up mine. The 
upshot of what I settled with myself was, in two 
words, this: Having mother’s writing-case handy 
about me, I determined first to set down, for my 
own self’s reminder, all that I hadheard. Second, 
to clear the matter up if ever I got back ta En- 
gland alive; and if wrong had been done to that 
old man, or to any body else, in father’s name 
(without father’s knowledge), to make restoration 
for his sake. 

All that day I neither saw nor heard more of the 
supercargo. I passed a miserable night of it, aft- 
er writing my memorandum, fighting with my 
loneliness and my own thoughte. The remem- 
brancé of those words in father’s will, saying that 
the five hundred pound was money which he had 
once run a risk with, kept putting into my mind 
suspicions I was ashamed of. When daylight 
came I almost felt as if I was going to have the 
Horrors too, and got up to walk them off, if possi- 
ble, in the morning air. 

I kept on the northern side of the island, walk- 
ing backward and forward for an hour or more. 
Then I returned to my cavern: and the first thing 
I saw, on getting near it, was other footsteps than 
mine marked on the sand. I suspected at once 
that the supercargo had been lurking about watch- 
ing me, instead of going*back to his own side ; 
and that, in my absence, he had been at his thiev- 
ing tricks again. 

The stores were what I looked at first. The 
food he had nét touched; but the water he had ei- 
ther drunk or wasted—there was not half a pint 
of it left. The medicine-chest was open, and the 
bottle with the hartshorn was gone. When I 
looked next for the pistol, which I had loaded with 
powder and shot for the chance of bird-shaoting 
that never came, the pistol was gone too. After 
making this last discovery, there was but one thing 


to be done—namely, to find out where he was, and 
to take the pistol away from him. 

I set off to search first on the western side. It 
was a beautiful, clear, calm, sunshiny morning; 
and as I crossed the island, looking out on my left 
hand and my right, I stopped on a sudden, with 
my heart in my mouth, as the saying is. Some- 
thing caught my eye, far out at sea, in the north- 
west. I looked again—and there, as true as the 
heavens above me, I saw a ship, with the sunlight 
on her top-sails, hull down, on the water-line in 
the offing ! 

All thought of the errand I was bent on went 
out of my mind in an instant. I ran as fast as my 
weak legs would carry me to the northern beach ; 
gathered up the broken wood whick was still ly- 
ing there plentifully, and, with the help of the dry 
scrub, lit the largest fire I had made yet. This 
was the only signal it was in my power to make 
that there were men on the island. The fire, in 
the bright daylight, would never be visible to the 
ship; but the smoke curling up from it in the 
clear sky might be seen, if they had a look-out at 
the mast-head. 

While I was still feeding the fire, and so rapt 
up in doing it that I had neither eyes nor ears for 
any thing else, I heard the supercargo’s voice, on 
a sudden, at my back. He had stolen on me 
along the sand. When I faced him he was swing- 
ing his arms about in the air, and saying to him- 
self, over and over again, ‘‘I see the ship! I see 
the ship!” 

After a little he came close up tome. By the 
look of him he had been drinking the hartshorn, 
and it had strung him up a bit, body and mind, for 
the time. He kept his right hand behind him, as 
if he was hiding something. I suspected that 
‘* something” to be the pistol I was in search of. 

‘“* Will the ship come here ?” says he. 

‘“* Yes, if they see the smoke,” says I, keeping 
my eye on him. 

He waited a bit, frowning suspiciously, and look- 
ing hard at me all the time. 

‘“* What did I say to you yesterday ?” he asked. 

‘‘ What I have got written down here,” I made 
answer, smacking my hand over the writing-case 
in my breast-pocket; “‘ and what I mean to put 
to the proof, if the ship sees us and we get back to 
England.” 

He whipped his right hand round from behind 
him like lightning, and snapped the pistol at me. 
It missed fire. I wrenched it from him in a mo- 
ment, and was just within one hair’s-breadth of 
knocking him on the head with the butt-end after- 
ward. I lifted my hand—tHen thought better, 
and dropped it again. 

‘‘ No,” says I, fixing my eyes on him steadily ; 
** I'll wait till the ship finds us.” 

He slunk away from me; and, as he slunk, 
looked hard into the fire. He stopped a minute 
so, thinking to himself; then he looked back at 
me again, with some mad mischief in him, that 
twinkled through his blue spectacles, and grinned 
on his dry, blaek lips. 

** The ship shall never find you,” he said. With 
which words he turned himself about toward his 
own side of the island, and left me. 

He only meant that saying to be a threat—but, 
bird of ill-omen that he was, it turned out as good 
as a prophecy! All my hard work with the fire 
proved work in vain; all hope was quenched in 
me long before the embers I had set light to were 
burned out. Whether the smoke was seen or not 
from the vessel is morethanI cantell. I only know 
that she filled away on the other tack, not ten min- 
utes after the supercargo left me. In less than an 
hour’s time the last glimpse of the bright top-sails 
had vanished out of view. 

I went back to my cavern—which was now like- 
lier than ever to be my grave aswell. In that hot 
climate, with all the moisture on the island dried 
up, with not quite so much as a tumblerful of 
fresh water left, with my strength wasted by liv- 
ing on half-rations of food —two days more, at 
most, would see me out. It was hard enough for 
a man at my age, with all that I had left at home 
to make life precious, to die such a death as was 
now before me. It was harder still to have the 
sting of death sharpened—as I felt it then—by 
what had just happened between the supercargo 
and myself. There was no hope now that the 
wanderings, the day before, had more falsehood 
than truth in them. The secret he had let out 
was plainly true enough and serious enough to 
have scared him into attempting my life, rather 
than let me keep possession of it, when there was 
a chance of the ship rescuing us. That secret had 
father’s good name mixed up with it—and here 
was I, instead of clearing the villainous darkness 
from off of it, carrying it with me, black as ever, 
into my grave. 

It was out of the horror I felt at doing that, and 
out of the yearning of my heart toward you, Al- 
fred, when I thought of it, that the notion came 
to comfort me of writing the Message at the top 
of the paper, and of committing it in the bottle to 
the sea. Drowning men, they say, catch at straws 
—and the straw of comfort I caught at was the one 
chance in ten thousand that the Message might 
float till it was picked up, and that it might reach 
you. My mind might, or might not, have been 
failing me by this time—but it is true, either way, 
that I did feel comforted when I had emptied one 
of the two bottles left in the medicine chest, had 
put the paper inside, had tied the stopper carefully 
over with the oil-skin, and had laid the whole by 
in my pocket, ready, when I felt my time coming, 
to drop into the sea. I was rid of the secret, I 
thought to myself; and, if it pleased God, I was 
rid of it, Alfred, to you. 

The day waned, and the sun set, all cloudless 
and golden, in a dead calm. There was not a rip- 
ple any where on the long oily heavi the sea. 
Before night came I strengthened m¥8elf with a 
better meal than usual as to food—for where was 
the use of keeping meat and biscuit when I had 
not water enough to last along with them? When 
the stars came out and the moon rose I gathered 
the wood together and lit the signal-fire, accord- 


, on the beach outside my cavern. 
I had from it—but the fire was company 
to the; ooking into it quieted my thoughts, 
and the crackling of it was a relief in the silence. 
I don’t know why it was, but the breathless still- 
ness of that night had something awful in it, and 
went near to frightening me. 

The moon got high in the heavens, and the light 
of her lay all in a flood on the sand before me, on 
the rocks that jutted out from it, and on the 
sea beyond. I was thinking of Margaret—w 
dering if the moon was shining on our little bay 
at Steepways, and if she was looking at it too— 
when I saw a man’s shadow steal over the white 
of the sand. He was lurking near me again! 
In a minute he came into view. The moonshine 
glinted on his blue spectacles, and glimmered on 
his bald ‘head. He stooped as he passed by the 
rocks and looked about for a loose stone: he found 
a large one, and came straight with it on tiptoe 
up to the fire. I showed myself to him on a sud- 
den, in the red of the flame, with the pistol in my 
hand. He dropped the stone, and shrank back at 
the sight of it. When he was close to the sea he 
stopped, and screamed out at me, “ The ship’s 
coming! The ship’s coming! ‘The ship shall 
never find you!” That notion of the ship, and 
that other notion, of killing me before help came 
to us, seemed never to have left him. When he 
turned, and went back by the way he had come, 
he was still shouting out those same words. For 
a quarter. of an hour or more I heard him, till the 
silence swallowed up his ravings, and led me back 
again to my thoughts of home. 

Those thoughts kept with me till the moon was 
on the wane. It was darker now, and stiller than 
ever. I had not fed the signal-fire for half an hour 
or more, and had roused myself up, at the mouth 
of the cavern, to do it, when I saw the dying 
gleams of moonsbine over the sea on either side of 
me change color and turn red. Black shadows, 
as from low-flying clouds, swept after each other 
over the deepening redness. The air grew hot—a 
sound came nearer and nearer, from above me and 
behind me, like the rush of wind and the rear of 
water, both together, and both far off. I ran out 
on to the sand, and looked back. The island was 
on fire! 

On fire at the point of it opposite to me—on fire 
in one great sheet of flame that stretched right 
across the island, and bore down on me steadily 


ing to 


before the light westerly wind which was blowing + 


at the time. Only one hand could have kindled 
that terrible flame—the band of the lost wretch 
who had left me, with the mad threat on his lips 
and the murderous notion of burning me out of my 
refuge, working in his crazy brain. On his side 
of the island (where the fire had begun), the dry 
grass and scrub grew all round the little hollow in 
the earth which I had left to him for his place 
of refuge. If he had had a thousand lives to lose 
he would have lost that thousand already ! 

Having nothing to feed on but the dry scrub, 
the flame swept forward with such a frightful 
swiftness that I had barely time, after mastering 
my own scattered senses, to turn back into the 
cavern to get my last drink of water and my last 
mouthful of food, before I heard the fiery scorch 
crackling over the thatched roof which my own 
hands had raised. Iran across the beach to the 
spur of rock which jutted out into the sea, and 
there crouched down on the farthest edge I could 
reach to. There was nothing for the fire to lay: 
hold of between me and the top of the island-bank. 
I was far enough away to be out of the lick of the 
flames, and low enough down to get air under the 
sweep of the smoke. You may weil wonder why, 
with death by starvation threatening me close at 
hand, I should have schemed and struggled-as I 
did to save myself from a quicker death by suffo- 
eation in the smoke. I can only answer to that, 
that I wonder too—but so it was. : 

Thedames ate their way to the edge of the bank, 
and lapped over it as if they longed to lick me up. 
The heat scorched nearer than I had thought, and 
the smoke poured lower and thicker. I lay down 
sick and weak on the rock, with my face close over 
the calm, cool water. When I ventured to lift my- 
self up again the top of the island was of a ruby 
red, the smoke rose slowly in little streams, and 
the air above was quivering with the heat. While 
I looked at it I felt a kind of surging and singing 
in my head, and a deadly faintness and coldness 
crept allover me. I took the bottle that held the 
Message from my pocket, and dropped it into the 
sea—then crawled a little way back over the rocks, 
and fell forward on them before I could get as far 
asthe sand. The last I remember was trying to 
say my prayers—losing the words—losing my sight 
—losing the sense of where | was—losing every 
thing. 

The day was breaking again when I was roused 
up by feeling rough handson me. Naked savages 
—somm.on the rocks, some in the water, some in 
two long canoes—were clamoring and crowding 
about en all sides. They bound me, and took me 
off at once to one of the canoes. The other kept 
company —and both were paddied back to that 
high land which I had seen in the south. Death 
had passed me by once more—and Captivity had 
come in its place. 


The story of my life among the savages having 
no concern with the matter now in hand, may be 
passed by here in few words. They had seen the 
fire on the island; and paddling over to recon- 
noitre, had found me. Not one of them bad ever 
set eyes on a white man before. | was taken away 
to be shown about among them for a curiosity. 
When they were tired of showing me, they spared 
my life, finding my knowledge and general bandi- 
ness as a civilized man useful to them in various 
ways. I lost all count of time in my captivity— 
and can only guess now that it lasted mere than 
one year and less than two. I made two attempts 
to escape, each time in a canoe, and was balked in 
beth. Nobody at home in England would ever, as 
I believe, have seen me again if an outward bound 
vessel had not touched at the little desert island 
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for fresh water. Finding none there, she came on 
to the territory of the savages (which was an isl- 
and too). When they took me on I looked 
little better than a savage myself, an@®ould hard- 
fly talk my own language. By the help of the 
kindness shown to me I was right again by the 
time we spoke the first ship homeward bound. To 
that vessel I was transferred; and in her I worked 
my passage back to Falmouth. 


. CHAPTER V.—THE RESTITUTION. 

CAPTAIN JORGAN, up and out betimes, had put 
the whole village of Lanrean under an amicable 
cross-examination, and was returning to the King 
Arthur’s Arms to breakfast, none the wiser for his 
trouble, when he beheld the young fisherman ad- 
vancing to meet him, accompanied by a stranger. 
A glance at this stranger assured the captain that 
he could be no other than the Sea-faring Man; and 
the captain was about to huil him as a fellow-crafts- 
man, when the two stood still and silent before the 
captain, and the captain stood still, silent, and 
wondering before them. 

‘* Why, what’s this!” cried the captain, when at 
last he broke the silence. ‘‘ You two are alike. 
You two are much alike! What’s this!” 

Not a word was answered on the other side, 
until after the sea-faring brother had got hold of 
the captain’s right hand, and the fisherman broth- 
er had got hold of the captain’s left hand; and if 
ever the captain had had his fill of hand-shaking, 
from his birth to that hour, he had it then. And 
presently up and spoke the two brothers, one at a 
time, two at a time, two dozen at a time for the 
bewilderment into which they plunged the cap- 
tain, until he gradually had Hugh Raybrock’s de- 
liverance made clear to him, and also unraveled the 
fact that the person referred to in the half-obliter- 
paper was Tregarihen himself. 

‘¢ Formerly, dear Captain Jorgan,” said Alfred, 
“of Lanrean, yourecollect? Kitty and herfather 
came to live at Steepways after Hugh shipped on 
his last voyage.” 

' & Ay, ay!” cried the captain, fetching a breath. 
*“* Now you have me intow. Then your brother 
hére don’t know his sister-in-law that is to be so 
much as by name ?* 

‘* Never saw her; never heard of her!” 

‘Ay, ay, ay!” cried the captain. ‘‘ Why then 
we every one go back together-—paper, writer, and 
all—and take Tregarthen into the secret we kept 
from him?” 

‘* Surely,” eaid Alfred, ‘‘we can’t help it now. 
We must go through with our duty.” 

** Not a doubt,” returned the captain. ‘ Give 
me an arm apiece, and let us set this ship-shape.”’ 

So, walking up and down in the shrill wind on 
the wild moor, while the neglected breakfast cool- 
ed within, the captain and the brothers settled their 
course of action, 

It was, that they should all proceed by the 
quickest means they could secure to Barnstaple, 
and there look over the father’s books aud papers 
in the Jawyer’s keeping: as Hugh had proposed to 
himself to do if ever he reached home. That, en- 
lightened or unenlightened, they should then re- 
turn to Steepways and go straight to Mr. Tre- 
garthen. and tell him all they knew, and see what 
came of it, and act accordingly. Lastly, that 
when they got there they should enter the vil- 
lage with all precautious against Hugh’s being 
recognized by any chanec; and that to the captain 
should be consigned the task of preparing his wife 
and mother for his restoration to this life. 

‘*For you see,” quoth Captain Jorgan, touching 
the last head, ‘‘ it requires caution any way, great 
jovs being as dangerous as great griefs—if not 
more dangerous, as being more uncommon (and 
therefore less provided against) in this round world 
of ours. And besides, 1 should .like to free my 
name with the ladies, and take you honte again at 
your brightest and luckiest ; so don’t let’s throw 
away a chance of success.” 

The captain was highly lauded by the brothers 
for his kind interest and foresight. 

‘**And now stop!” said the captain, coming. to 


a stand-still, and looking from one brether to the 


other, with quite a new rigging of wrinkles about 
each eye; “you are of opinion,” to the elder, 
‘* that you are ra’ather slow ?” 

‘‘T assure you I am very slow,” said the honest 
Hugh. - 

“Waal,” replied the captain, “I assure you 
that to the best of my belief 1 am ra’ather smart. 
Now, a slow map ain’t good at quick business, is 
he ?”’ 

That was clear to both. 

‘* You,” said the captain, turning to the youxg- 
er brother, ‘‘are a little in love; ain’t you?” 

“Not a little, Captain Jorgan.” 

“Much or little, you’ge sort preoccupied ; ain’t 
you ?” 

It was impossi!le to be denied. 

** And a sort preoccupied man ain’t good agquick 
business; is le?” said the captain. 

Equally clear on all sides. 

“* Now,” said the captain, ‘I ain’t in love my- 
self, and I've made many a smart run across the 
ocean, and I should like to carry on and go ahead 
with this affair of yours and make a run slick 
through it. Shall I try? Will you hanid it over 
to me?” 

They were both delighted to do so, and thanked 
him heartily. 

** Good,” said the captain, taking out his watch. 
‘This is,half past eight A.m., Friday morning. 
jot that down, and we'll compute how many hours 
we’ve been out when we run into your mother’s 
post-office. There! The entry’s made, and now 
we go ahead.” 

They went ahead so well that before the Barn- 
staple lawyer's office was open next morning the 
captain was sitting whistling on the step of the 
door, wai@ing for the clerk to come down the street 
with his key and open it. But instead of the clerk 
there came the master, with whom the captain 
fraternized on the spot to an extent that utterly 
eonfounted him. 


As he personally knew both Hugh and Alfred, 
there was no difficulty in obtaining immediate ac- 
cess to such of the father’s papers as were in his 
keeping. . These were chiefly old letters and cash 
accounts: from which the captain, with a shrewd- 
ness and dispatch that left the lawyer far behind, 
established with perfect clearness, by noon, the fol- 
lowing particulars : 

That, one Lawrence Clissold had borrowed of 
the deceased, at a time when he was a thriving 
young tradesman in the town of Barnstaple, the 
sum of five hundred pounds. That, he had bor- 
rowed it on the written statement that it was to 
be laid out in furtherance of a speculation which 
he expected would raise him to independence ; he 
being, at the time of writing that letter, no more 
than a clerk in the house of Dringworth Brothers, 
America Square, London. That, the money was 
borrowed for a stipulated period; but that when 
the term was out the aforesaid speculation failed, 
and Clissold was without means of repayment. 
That, hereupon, he had written to his creditor, in 
no very persuasive terms, vaguely requesting fur- 
ther time. That, the creditor had refused this 
concession, declaring that he could not afford de- 
lay. That, Clissold then paid the debt, accompa- 
nying the remittance of the money with an angry 
letter, describing it as having been advanced by a 
relative to save him from ruin. That, in acknowl- 
edging the receipt, Raybrock had cautioned Clis- 
sold to seek to borrow money of him no more, as 
he would never so risk money again. 

Before the lawyer the captain said never a word 
in reference to these discoveries. But when the 
papers had been put back in their box, and he and 
his two companions were well out of the office his 
right leg stffered for it, and he said: 

‘So far this run’s begun with a fair wind and 
a prosperous; for don’t you see that all this agrees 
with that dutiful trust in his father, maintained by 
the slow member of the Raybrock family ?” 

Whether the brothers had seen it before or no, 
they saw it now. Not that the captain gave them 
much time to contemplate the state of things at 
their ease, for he instantly whipped them into a 
chaise again and bore them off to Steepways. Al- 
though the afternoon was but just beginning to de- 
cline when they reached it, and if-was broad day- 
light, still they had no difficulty, by dint of muf- 
fling the returned sailor up, and ascending the 
village rather than descending it, in reaching Tre- 
garthen’s cottage unobserved. - Kitty was not vis- 
ible, and they surprised Tregarthen sitting writing 
in the small bay-window of his little room. 

. Sir,” said the captain, instantly shaking hands 
with him, pen and all, “‘ I’m glad to sce you, sir. 
How do you do, sir? I told you you’d think bet- 
ter of me by-and-by, and I congratulate you on 
going to do it.” 

Here the captain’s eye fell on Tom Pettifer Ho, 
engaged in preparing some cookery at the fire. 

‘That crittur;” said the captain, smiting his 
leg, “‘is a born steward, and never ought to have 
been in any other way of life. Stop where you 
are, Tom, and make yourself useful. Now, Tre- 
garthen, I’m going to try a chair.” 

Accordingly, the captain drew one close to him, 
and went on: 

“This loving member of the Raybrook family 
you know, sir. This slow member of the same 
family, you don’t know, sir. Wa’al, these two are 
brothers—fact! Hugh’s come to life again, and 
here he stands. Now, see here, my friend! You 
don’t want to be told that he was cast away, but 
you do want to be told (for there’s a purpose in it) 
that he was cast away with another man. That 
man by name was Lawrence Clissold.” 

At the mention of this name Tregarthen started 
and changed color. ‘* What’s the matter?” said 
the captain. 

‘He was a fellow-clerk of mine, thirty—five- 
and-thirty—vears ago.” 

“True,” said the captain, immediately catch- 
ing at the clew: ‘‘ Dringworth Brothers, America 
Square, London City.” 

The other started again, nodded, and said, 
‘That was the [louse.” 

‘* Now,” pursued the captain, ‘‘ between those 
two men cast away there arose a mystery concern- 
ing the round sum of five hundred pound.” 

Again Tregarthen started and changed color. 
Again the eaptain said, ‘‘ What’s the matter ?”’ 

As Tregarthen only answered, ‘‘ Please to go 
on,” the captain recounted, very tersely and plain- 
ly, the nature of Clissold’s wanderings on the bar- 
ren island, as he had condensed them in his mind 
from the sea-faring man. Tregarthen became 


greatly agitated during this recital, and at length 


exclaimed : 

** Clissold was the man who ruined me! I have 
suspected it for many along year, and now I know 

“* And how,” said the captain, drawing his chair 
still closer to Tregarthen, and clapping his hand 
upon his shoulder, ‘‘ how may you know it ?” 

‘‘When we were fellow-clerks,” replied Tregar- 
then, ‘‘in that London House, it was one of my 
duties to enter daily in a certain book an account 
of the sums received that day by the firm, and aft- 
erward paid into the banker’s. One memorable 
day—a Wednesday, the black day of my life— 
among the sums I so entered was onq of five hun- 
dred pounds.” 

“T begin to make it out,”’ said the captain. 
‘* Yes 2” 

‘*It was one of Clissold’s duties to copy from 
this entry a memorandum of the sums which the 
clerk employed to go to the banker’s paid in there. 
It was my duty to hand the money to Clissold; it 
was Clissold’s to hand it to the clerk, with that 
memorandum of his writing. On that Wednesday 
I entered a sum of five hundred pounds received. 
I handed that sum, as I handed the other sums in 
the day’s gntry, to Clissold. I was absolutely 
certain of Wat the time; I have been absolutely 
certain of it ever since. A sum of five hundred 
pounds was afterward found by the House to have 
bees that day wanting from the bag, from Clis- 
sold’s memorandum, and from the entries in my 


book. Clissold, being questioned, stood upon his 
perfect clearness in the matter, and emphatically 
declared that he asked no better than to be tested 
by ‘ Tregarthen’s book.’ My book was examined, 
and the entry of five hundred pounds was not 
there.”’ 

‘* Flow not there,” said the captain, ‘‘ when you 
made it yourself?” 

Tregarthen continued : 

“‘T was then questioned. Had I made the en- 
try? Certainly I had. The House produced my 
book, and it was not there. I could not deny my 
book ; I could not deny my writing. I knew there 
must be forgery by some one ; but the writing was 
wonderfully like mine, and I could impeach no 
one if the House could not. I was required to pay 
the money back. I did so; and I left the House, 
almost broken-hearted, rather than remain there 
—even if I could have done so—with a dark shadow 
of suspicion always on me. I returned to my na- 
tive place, Lanrean, and remained there, clerk to a 
mine, until I was appointed to my little post here.” 

well remember,” said the captain, ‘‘ that I 
told you that if you had had no experience of ill- 
judgments on deceiving appearances, you were a 
lucky man. You went hurt at that, and I see 
why. I’m sorry.” 

“Thus it is,” said Tregarthen. ‘‘Of my own 
innocence I have of course been sure; it has been 
at once my comfort and my trial. Of Clissold I 
have always had suspicions almost amounting to 
certainty ; but they have never been contirmed 
until now. For my daughter’s sake and for my 
own I have carried {kis subject in my own heart, 
as the only secret ®f my life, and have long be- 
lieved that it would die with me.” 

*“Wa’al, my good sir,”’ said the captain, cor- 
dially, ‘“‘ the present question is, and will be long, 
I hope, concerning living, and not dying. Now, 
here are our two honest friends, the loving Ray- 
brock and the slow. Here they stand, agreed on 
one point, on which I’d back ’em round the world, 
and right across it from north to south, and then 
again from east to west, and through ft, from your 
deepest Cornisffmine to China. _ It is, that they 
will never use this same so-often-mentioned suni 
of money, and that restitution of it must be made 
to you. These two, the loving member and the 
slow, for the sake of the right and of their father’s 
memory, will have it ready for you to-morrow. 
Take it, and ease their minds and mine, and end a 
most unfort’nate transaction.” 

Tregarthen took the captain by the hand, and 
gave his hand to each of the young men, but posi- 
tively and finally answered No. He said, they 
trusted to his word, and he was glad of it,-and at 
rest in his mind; but there was no proof, and the 
money must remain as it was. All were very 
earnest over this; and earnestness in men, when 
they are right and true, is so impressive, that Mr. 
Pettifer deserted his cookery and looked on quite 
moved. 

‘*And so,”’ said the captain, ‘so we come—as 
that lawyer-crittur over yonder where we were 
this morning, might—to mere proof; do we? We 
must have it; must we? How? From this Clis- 
sold’s wanderings, and from what you say it ain’t 
hard to make out that there was a neat forgery of 
your writing committed by the too smart Rowdy 
that was grease and ashes when I made his ac- 
quaintance, and a substitution of a forged leaf in 
your book for a real and true leaf torn out. Now, 
was that real and true leaf then and there destroy- 
ed? No—for says he, in his drunken way, he 
slipped it into a crack in his own desk, because 
you came into the office before there was time to 
burn it—and could never get back to it arterwards. 
Wait a bit. Where is that desk now? Do you 
consider it likely to be in America Square, London 
City ?” 

Tregarthen shook his head. 

** The House has not, for years, transacted busi- 
ness in that place. I have heard of it and read 
of it, as removed, enlarged, every way altered. 
Things alter so fast in these times.” 

‘““You think so,” returned the captain, with 
compassion; *‘ but vou should come over and see 
me afore you talk about tha‘. Wa'al, now. This 
desk, this paper—this paper, this desk,” said the 
captain, ruminating and walking about, and look- 
ing, in his uneasy abstraction, into Mr. Pettifer's 
hat on a table, among other things. ‘‘ This desk, 
this paper—this paper, this desk,” the captain con- 
tinued, musing and roaming about the room, “ I’d 
give—”’ 

However, he gave nothing, but took up his 
steward’s hat instead, and stood looking into it, 
as if he had just come into Chureb. After that 
he roamed again, and again said, ‘‘ This desk. be- 
longing to this House of Dringworth Brothers, 
America Square, London City—” 

Mr. Pettifer, still strangely moved, and now 
more moved than before, cut the captain off as he 
backed across the room, and bespake him thus: 

** Captain Jorgan, I have | een wishful to engage 
your attention, but I couldn't doit. I am unwill- 
ing to interrupt, Captain Jorgan, but I must do it. 
J know something about that house.” 

The captain stood stock-still, and looked at him 
—with his (Mr. Pettifer’s) hat under his arm. 

‘You're aware,” pursued his steward, ‘‘ that I 
was once in the broking business, Captain Jorgan?” 

‘*T was aware,” said the captain, ‘‘that you had 
failed in that calling, and in half the businesses 
going, Tom.” 

‘* Not quite so, Captain Jorgan ; but I failed in 
the broking business. I was partners with my 
brother, sir. There was a sale of old office furni- 
ture at Dringworth Brothers when the house was 
moved from America Square, and me and my 
brother made what we call in the trade a Deal 
there, sir. And I'll make bold to say, sir, that the 
only thing I ever had from my brother, or from any 
relation—for my relations have mostly taken prop- 
erty from me instead of giving me any—was an 
old desk we bought at that same sale, with a crack 
in it. My brother wouldn’t have given me even 
thgt, when we broke partnership, if it had been 
worth apy ting.” 


‘Where is that desk now ?” said the captain, N 


‘* Well, Captain Jorgan,” replied the steward, 
‘*T couldn't say for certain where it is now; but 
when I saw it last—which was last time we were 
outward bound—it was at a very nice lady's at 
Wapping, along with a little chest of mine which 
was detained for a small matter of a bill owing.” 

The captain, instead of paying that rapt atten. 
tion to his steward which was rendered by the oth. 
er three persons present, went to Church again, in 
respect of the steward’s hat. And a most especial- 
ly agitated and memorable face the captain pro- 
duced from it, after a short pause. 

“Now, Tom,” said the captain, “I spoke to vou 
when we first came here, respecting your constitu. 
tional weakness on the subject of sun-stroke.”’ 

** You did, sir. 

“Will my slow friend,” said the captain, “ lend 
me his arm, or I shall sink right back’ards into this 
blessed steward’s cookery? Now, Tom,” pursued 
the captain, when the required assistance was 
given, ‘‘on your oath as a steward, didn’t vou 
take that desk to pieces to make a better onc of it, 
and put it together fresh—or something of the 
kind ?” 

“*On my oath I did, sir,”’ replied the steward. 

“And by the blessing of Heaven, my friends, 
one and all,” cried the captain, radiant with joy— 
‘‘of the Heaven that put it into this Tom Pet- 
tifer’s head to take so much care of his head against 
the bright sun—he lined his hat with the original 
leaf in Tregarthen’s writing—and here it is!” 

With that the*captain, to the utter destruction 
of Mr. Pettifer’s favorite hat, produced the book- 
leaf, very much worn, but still legible, and gave 
beth his legs such tremendous slaps that they were 
heard far off in the bay, and never accounted for, 

‘*A quarter past five p.M.,’’ said the captain, 
pulling out his watch, “and that’s thirty-three 
hours and a quarter in all, and a pritty run!” 

How they were all overpowered with delight 
and triumph; how the money was restored, then 
and there, to Tregarthen; how Tregarthey, then 
and there, gave it all to his daughter; how the 
captain undertook to go to Dringworth Brothers 
and re-establish the reputation of their forgotten 
old clerk ; how Kitty came in, and was nearly torn 
to pieces, and the marriage was reappointed, needs 
not to be told. Nor how she and the young fisher- 
man went home to the post-office to prepare the 
way for the captain’s coming, by declaring him to 
be the mightiest of men who had made all their 
fortunes—and then dutifully withdrew together, 
in order that he might have the domestic coast en- 
tirely to himself. How he availed himself of it is 
all that remains to tell. 

Deeply delighted with his trust, and putting his 
heart into it, he raised the latch of the post-office 
parjor where Mrs. Raybrock and the young widow 
sat, and said: 

** May I come in?” 

‘Sure you may, Captain Jorgan!” replied the 
old lady. ‘‘And good reason you have to be free 
of the house, though you have not been too well 
used in it by some who ought to have known bet- 
ter. F ask your pardon.” 

*“No you don't, ma‘am,”’ said the captain, “for 
I won’t let you. Wa’al to be sure!” By this time 
he had taken a chair on the hearth between them. 
“* Never felt such an evil spirit in the whole course 
of my life! There! Itell you! I could a’most 
have cut my own connection-#Like the dealer in 
my country, away West, who, when he had let 
himself be outdone in a bargain, said to himself, 
‘Now I tell you what! I'll never speak to yoy 
again.’ And he never did, but joined a settlement 
of oysters, and translated the multiplication-table 
into their language. Which is a fact that can be 
proved. If you doubt it, mention it to any oyster 
you come across, and see if he'll have the face to 
contradict it.” 

lie took the child from her mother’s lap, and set 
it on his knee. 

‘Not a bit afraid of me now, yousee. Knows 
I am fond of small people. I have a child, and 
she’s a girl, and I sing to her sometimes.” 

‘** What do you sing ?” asked Margaret. 

“Not a long song, my dear. 

Silas Jorgan 

Played the organ. 
That’s about all. And sometimes I tell her sto- 
ries. Stories of sailors supposed to be lost, and 
recovered after all hope was abandoned.” Here 
the captain musingly went back to his song: 

** Silas J 

Played the organ" 
—repeating it with his eyes on the fire, as he soft- 
lv danced the child on his knee. For he felt that 
Margaret had stopped working. 

** Yes,” said the captain, still looking at the fire. 
‘*T make up stories and tell ’em to that child. 
Stories of shipwreck on desert island, and long de- 
lay in getting back to civilized lands. It is to 
stories the like of that, mostly, that 

Silas Jorgan 
Plays the organ.” 

There was no light in the room but the light of 
the fire; for the shades of night were on the vil- 
lage, and the stars had begun to peep out of the sky 


one by one, as the houses of the village peeped out / 


from among the foliage when the night departed., 
The captain felt that Margaret’s eyes were upon’ 


him, and thought it discreetest to keep his own ~~ 


eyes on the fire. 
“Yes; I make ’em up,” said the captain. “I 


~ 


make up stories of brothers brought together nN 
gh 


the good providence of Gop. Of sons brou 
back to mothers—husbands brought back to wives 
—fathers raised from the deep, for little children 
like herself.” 

Margaret’s touch was on his arm, and he could 
not choose’ but look round now. Next moment 
her hand moved imploringly to his breast, and she 
was on her knees before him—supporting the mo- 
ther, who was also kneeling. 

“What's the matter?’ said the captain. 
What's the matter? 


% 
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Their looks and tears were too much for him, 
and he could not finish the song, short as it was. 

“ Mistress Margaret, you have borne ill fortune 
well. Could you bear good fortune equally well, 
if it was to come ?” 

“I hopeso. I thankfully and humbly and earn- 
estly hope so!” 

“ Wa'al, my dear,” said the captain, “ p’raps it 
hascome. He’s—don’t be frightened—shall | say 
the word ?” 

“ Alive?” 

“ Yes!” 

The thanks they fervently addressed to Heaven 


were again too much for the captain, who openly. 


took out his handkerchief and dried his eyes. 

‘“*He’s no further off,” resumed.the captain, 
“than my country. Indeed, he’s no further off 
than his own native cougiry. To tell you the 
truth, he’s no further off than Falmouth. Indeed, 
I doubt if he’s quite so fur. Indeed, if you was 
sure you could bear it nicely, and I was to do no 
more than whistle for him—” 

The captain’s trust was discharged. A rush 
came, and they were all together again. 

This was a fine opportunity for Tom Pettifer to 
appear with a tumbler of cold water, and he pres- 
ently appeared with it, and administered it to the 
ladies: at the same time soothing them, and com- 
posing their dresses, exactly as if they had been 
passengers crossing the Channel. The extent to 
which the captain slapped his legs, when Mr. Pet- 
tifer acquitted himself of this act of stewardship, 
could have been thoroughly appreciated by ne one 
but himself; inasmuch as he must have slapped 
them black and blue, and they must have smarted 
tremendously. 

He couldn't stay for the wedding, having a few 
appointments to keep at the irreconcilable distance 
of about four thousand miles. So next morning 
all the village cheered him up to the level ground 
above, and there he shook hands with a complete 
Census of its population, and invited the whole, 
without exception, to come and stay several months 
with him at Salem, Mass.,U.S. And there, as he 
stool On the spot where he had seen that little 
golden picture of love and parting, and from which 
he could that morning contemplate another golden 
picture with a vista of golden years in it, little 
Kitty put her arms round his neck, and kissed 
him on both his bfonzed cheeks, and laid her pret- 
ty face upon his storm-beaten breast, in sight of 
all—ashamed to have called such a noble captain 
names. And there the captain waved his hat over 
his head three final times; and there he was last 
seen, going away accompanied by Tom Pettifer 
Ho, and carrying his hands in his pockets. And 
there, before that ground was softened with the” 
fallen leaves of three more summers, a rosy little 
boy took his first unsteady run toa fair young mo- 
ther’s breast, and the name of that infant fisherman 
was Jorgan Raybrock. 
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Clergymen, Teachers, Editors, and Postmasters, will re- 
ceive the Magazine at two dollars a year. 

Liberal deductions made to CLUBS, as will be seen by 
our Prospectus. 


J. R. GILMORE, 5 Beckman St., N. Y., 
Publisher for the Proprietors. 


S2~ Send for a specimen copy. 
S@~ Agents wanted in every town in the U nited Ptates. 


ee Attractive 
A NEW BOOKS. 
Lavista. By Author of ** Doctor Antonio” ........ $1 
Petry ANNOYANCES OF Magniep Life. By Balzac. 1 
Ilay-Time TO Hloprine. A Capital New Novel...... 1 00 
THe Morar History OF WOMEN 1 00 


*," Sent by mail, postage free, by Kupp & Cagueton, 
Publishers, New York. 


OW READY. 
TEMPLE BAR. 


THE NEW LONDON MAGAZINE, conducted by GEO. 
AUG. SALA, assisted by a corps of the most popular and 
well-known literary men of England. 

No. 1—NOW READY. 
* Contents of No. 1, December, 1560. 
. For Better—for Worse. A Romance. 
2,3 and 4, 
Francis Bacon. 
The Northern Muss. 
The Father of the French Press. ® 
Two Rocks. 
Kalewala. By John Oxenford. 
. Gold and Dross. 

Travels in the County of Middlesex. By the Ejjitor. 

. Rough Notes on Circumstantial Evidence. 

10. London Poems. No, 1—Temple Bar. 

11. Soldiers and Volunteers. 

12. Over the Lebanon to Baalbek. By the Rev. J. C. 
M. Bellow. 

13. Always with us. 

14. Criminal Lunatics. 

15. Under the Cliffs. 


Single Copies, 36 cents; Yearly Subscription, $4 
WILLMER & ROGERS, 
No, 42 Nassau Street, cor. Liburty Street, 
Agents for ** TEMPLE BAR" in America. 


Spasmodic Asthma. 


The most severe cases of this dreadful complaint have 
been cured by a few doses of Jonas Whitcomb's Remedy 
Jor Asthma, and in no inatanee has it failed to give im- 
mediate relief. Prepared only by JOSEPH BURNETT & 
CO., Boston. For sale by all Druggists at $1 00 per bottle. 


No Chimney! 

Callender’s Carbo-Air Gas Lamp, unsurpassed for burn- 
ing Coal Oil without wick or chimney. On reccipt of $3, 
we will send a sample Lamp to any address, or will send it 
by express, collect on delivery, purchaser to pay charges. 
Enclo-e stamp, and send for Circular. Agents wanted. 
Address CALLENDER & PERCE, Dealers in Oils and 
Lamps, 175 Broadway and 2 Courtlandt Street, N. Y. 


WO WORKS, VALUABLE TO THE 

SICK OR WELL.—Sent by mail, no pay expected 

until received, read, and approved. Address Dr. 8.8. 
FITCH, 714 Broapway, New York. 

Ist. Sux Lectures on the Causes, Prevention, and Cure 
of Lung, Bronchial, and Skin Diseases; and Male and Fe- 
male complaints. On the mode of Preserving Health to a 
liundred Years. 360 pages, 21 engraving:. Price, 50 
cents, in silver or P. O. Stamps. 

2d. A work on Heart Disease, Palsy, Rheumatism, Dys- 
pepsia, Dysentery, Cholera Infantum, Summer Diarrhea 
of Children, Cholera and Cholera Morbus, Bilious €holic, 
Costiveness, Diptheria, Sore Throats, Scarlet Fever, Yel- 
low Fever, and the diseases of elderly and old people, with 
Medical Prescriptions for 9 of these diseases. The Prescrip- 
tions alone worth $500. 


Why we grow Old, and what Cures 
Disease ? 
168 pages, 6 engravings. Price,50 cents. Say which Book 
you wi will have, giving Name, State, County and Poet Offige. 


Hernia or Rupture. ttention of per 


Chapters 1, 


— The attention of persons 
thus afflicted is earnestly invited to call and examine 
— WHITE'S PATENT LEVER TRUSS — 

entirely new in principle and action, and is recommended 
for ita SIMPLICITY, EFFICIENCY, and Fass with which it is 
FITTED and WorN. More posiTIVE cuneEs are effected with 
this than apy other Truss in use. GREGORY & C€O., 
Proprietors, 25 Bond Street. 


Wedding Cards. Notes, &¢.—All the new styles 
elegantly engraved at Everdell's Old Wedding Card De- 


See th En Satin T 


Throat Diseases. 


Brown's Bronchial Tioches, or 
Cough Lozenges. From Rer. 
Pratt, Kast Woodatock, Conn, IT feel 
erat ful to you, for placing within the 
of the suff. rine ro valuable a 
remedy. I have ua d the Troches 
three years, with great benefit, not 
less to my general hcalth than to my 
throat. 1 recommend them with 
great pleasure on every hand.” 


BROWNS 


~ All who suffer from Dy=peptic attacks, or from In- 
digestion, Sour Stomach, Heart-Burn, Water Brash, De- 
bility, &c., may safely calculate that a trial of the far- 
famed Oxygenated Bitters will accomplish a cure both 
speedy and permanent. A trial is recommended. [Pre- 
pared by S. W. Fowre & Co., Boston, and sold by Drug- 
gists and Agents everywhere. . 


What shall I do for my Hair? Use Lyon's 


KATHAIRON. -- ‘ It ia, beyond 
question, the finestprepar- 
ation ever made. Its 
immenee eale proves 


THE HAIR. lence, No- 
thing has ev- - ergiven such 
universal satisfaction. It vestore preserves, and beauti- 
fies the Llair, and imparts a delightful odor. 


Premature 
Loss of the Hair, 


Which is so common now-a-day2, may be entirely pre- 
vented by the use of Burnett's Cocoiine, It has been used 


its excel- 


in thousands of cases where the hair was coming out in 
handfuls, and has never failed to arrest its decay, and to 


promote a healthy and vigorous growth. It is, at the same 


time, unrivalled as a dressing for the hair. A single appli- 


cation will render it-soft and glosy for several days. 


MUSICAL BOXES, | 


Playing 2, 3, 4, 6, 5, 10, 12, 16, 24, and 36 tunes. 
PAIL LARD & MALTIN, Importers, 
Musical boxes repaired. 21 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


MITCHELL’S SILVER OIL 
For Sewing Machines. 
CARLE & STRONG, Agents, 153 Water Street, N. Y. 


Harper & Brother’s Books. 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


AND 


WEEELY 


Can be had at Publisher's prices, of HUNT & MINER, 
Wholesale and Retail Booksellers, Stationers, and News- 
de alers, 71 and 73 Fifth Street, next to the Ps! Office, 


ALL SNOWED UP! 


ALL SNOWED UP! 
ALL SNOWED UP! 


on, 


ALL ROUND THE STOVE! 


AT THE 


The Pedlars’ and Pilgrims’ Rest, 
The Pedlars’ and Pilgrims’ Rest, 
The Pedlars’ and Pilgrims’ Rest. 


A NEW YEAR'S STORY, 


APPEARS ON THE 


3d JANUARY, 1861. 


In the City of New York, on the above date, will be made 
public, the above all-exciting, all-absorbing incident, of 
which almost every one is anxious to bear or know some- 
thing. 

Be it known, therefore, that John Ross Dix, Esq., has 
written a most remarkable New Year's Story—remarkable 
alke for its intenrely amusing and thrilling narrative, ge- 
nius and power, which can not fail to carry with it delight 
and amusement into the household of evcry famuly in the 
land. Seldom, if ever, has a story been published more 
suited for universal perusal at the commencement of a new 
year. The records of the wonderful tales told by the pil- 
grims and pedlars who were all snowed up together on the 
memorable occasion referred to, are all happily bl nded to- 
gether by the author in a style at once genial, attractive, 
aud entertaining, in this new story. 

The above Story has been written : + ey for the House- 
hold Journal, commencing in No. 16. It will appear ex- 
clusively 


IN THE 


Household Journal, 
The Favorite Family Paper, on 


The 3d of January,186l. 


SIXTEEN PAGES. THREE CENTS. 
SIXTEEN PAGES. THREE CENTS. 
SIXTEEN PAGES. THREE CENTS. 
SIXTEEN PAGES. THREE CENTS. 


Sold by all Bookzellers and News Agents. News Agents 
please send in your orders as early as possible to ensure a 
prompt supply 

The HOLSEHOLD JOURNAL is the great family peri- 
odical of the age. Published weekly. Price Three Cents. 

Published by A. HARTHILL & CO., 20 North William 
Street, New York. Mailed to any address for $1 50 a year, 
with the following inducements to clubs :—6 copies, $7 20 
a year; 10 copies, $1150; 15 copies, $1650; 25 copies, $25 
a year. 

ample comes mailed free to .any addreas by the pub- 
lishers. Send for a copy. Sold by all news agents in the 
United States and Canada. Subscribers in Canada pay 26 
cents a year extra | for postage. 


O NERVOUS SUFFERERS OF BOTH 
SEXES. A Retired Gentleman having been re 
stored to health in a few days after many years of Great 
Nervous Suffering, is willing to assist others by sending 
(free), on the receipt of a post-paid directed Envelope, a 
of on used. Addres, JOHN M, DAG- 
Brooklyn, N. ¥, 


AMERICAN WATCH ComPY 
L WALTHAM, \ 


A. Rumrill & Co,, 
264 Broadway. 
The right kind of a Present for the 
HOLIDAYS. 


One of those fine, adjusted and chronometrically-rated 
three-yuarter plate American Watches of the new serics, 
made by the 


American Watch Company, 
of Waltham, Mass. 
The finest and most dugable time-keepers ever made. 
For sale until January Ist at manufac- 
turers’ prices, by 
A. Rumrill & Co., 
264 Broadway. 


The 
Fort Edward Ledger. 


Advertisers who desire to attract the attention of the 
redding public in Northern New York, can find no better 
medium than the Fort Edward (Waeh. Co.) Leporn. 

Agents in New York, 8S. M. PETTENGILL & CO., 

119 Nassau Street. 
H. WORCESTER’S 
IMPROVED PIANO FORTES, 


Manufactory & Salesrooms, 
l4th St., cor. Sd Av., N. Y. 


The Art Journal. 


Monthly, 75 Cents; Yearly, $9; Mailed 
Free, $10. 


A favorable opportunity occurs with the commencement 
of the year to subscribe to this popular monthly record of 
the Fine Arta, Design, and mses ture. Every number 
contains Three «plendid Engravings on Stecl, and 40 or 50 
Engravings on Wood. Liberal inducements offered 
Clubs by addressing the publishers, 

VIRTUE & CO., 
26 


Winter Gloves, 2s. ‘a pair. 


Winter Drawers, 6e. a pair. 
Skating Caps, only 75 cents. 
Skating Gloves, only 50 cents, 
Ladies’ Central Park Kid Mittens. 


61 Nassau Street and 851 Broadway. 


THE REGENT’S SON; 
A TALE OF THE PRESENT CENTURY. 
By Marian M. 
The HOME JOURNAL for Jan. 5 will contain the com- 
mencement of this beautiful story. Now is the time to 
subscribe. 92 year. _ No. 107 Fulton Street. 


E BON TON.— -THE CHEAPEST “AND 

moet reliable Fashion Book «ver imported from Paris. 
Get a copy os — it. One year $5; single copies 
50 cents. TAYLOR & SON, 407 Broadway. 


The 
Fort Edward Ledger. 


Advertisers who desire to attract the attention of the 
reading public im Northern New York, can find no better 
medium than the Fort Edward (Wash. Co.) Lene 

Ageats in New York, S. M. PETTENGILL & CO., 

119 Nassau Street. 


$40. PARKER SEWING-MACHINE. 
FIRST-CLASS, DOUBLE-THREAD, 
RAPID AND NOISlLEess, 
Under Patents of Howe, Grover & Bi iker, Wheek r & Wil- 
son, etc. Agents Wanted! Office, VERNON & CO., 
No. 469 Broadway, N. Y. 


NEW BOOKS. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Square, New Yorgk, 


Have now Ieady: 


The Lake Regions of Central Africa, 
A Picture of Exploration. By Rionarp F. Berrox, 
Capt. H.M.I. Army; Fellow and Gold Medalist of the 
Royal Geographical Suciety. With Maps and numerous 
Engravings on Wood. 8vo, Muslin, $3 00. (Uniform 
with Barth and Livingstone.) 


Travels in the Regions of the Upper and 
Lower Amoor and the Russian Acqui-itions on the Con- 
fines of India and China. With Adventures amofg the 
Mountain Kirghis; srd Se Manjours, Manyargs, Toun- 
gouz, Touzemtz, Goldi, and Gelyaks; me ilunting and 
Pastoral By Thomas Wittam ATKINSON, 
F.G.S., F.R.G.S., Author of ** Oriental and Werteru Si- 
beria.” Map Wood-cuta. Svo, Muslin, $2 50 


Our Year: a Child’s Book in Prose and 
Verse. By Miss Author of “John Halifax, 
Gentleman.” Illustrated by Dopgtt. 16mo, 
Muslin, gilt edges, Wem 75 centa 


Harree & vill snd either ofthe fol 
g Works by ander S000 calles), r any distance 
United States under on receipt of the 
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